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“1 lived in Milwaukee, | ought to know... 
’ y 


| kd 


Le ze . 


Famous Movie Star, owner of 


McLaglen Purebred Jersey Farms, Clovis, Cal 


rove that Blatz 1s 
beer in Milu uke 
nsin, TOO 


latz Beer, today 


Blatz is Milwaukee's 
First Bottled Beer! 





The Bridge That Flew To Korea... Overnight! 


All bridges across the Han River had 
been destroyed by retreating North 
Korean Communist armies, holding up 
the United Nations advance. We needed 
to bridge the Han in a hurry. 


the bridge to Korea overnight! 

Here again, Fairchild C-119's dis- 
played unique versatility—under rigid 
military conditions. Battle-tested, tough 
and rugged “Flying Boxcars” are airlift- 


ing everything for the Army, Air Force 
and Marine Corps—personnel, trucks, 
ammunition, hospital equipment—even 
BRIDGES! It is the backbone of the 
airlift to Korea today, 


Back in Japan, U. N., troops prepared 
a 256-ton, 600-foot pontoon bridge—in 
sections—to fit into the U.S.A.F, Combat 
Cargo Command's Fairchild C-119’s. 
Piece by piece, plane by plane, they flew 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ae FAIRCHILD 
Aliwratt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: Fairchild-NEPA Division, Oak Ridge, Tenn. @ Fairchild Engine Division, Guided Missiles Division, Al-Fin Division, and Strates Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 








New Drug Uses Aid Battle 
Casualties 


’ I ‘HREE antibacterial drugs, and the 
ACTH, will soon be used 
front-line 


hormone 
aid battle casualties in 
Army 
nouncement by the 
Army. 


Streptomycin 


according to an an- 
Department of the 


hospitals 


aureomycin and ter 
penicillin and chor 


enicol in reducing combat wound 


in will join 


tion 


ce 


Advance Notice For Reservists 


y you are a member of the Volun- 

eer Marine Corps Reserve and 
haven't received the “greetings,” 
chances are you won't be called until 


after Jun 30, 1951, according to a re- 
cent Marine Corps announcement 
Marine Reservists not notified by 31- 
December, 1950, will be 
mum of 


Not all 


mobilized 


given a mini- 


four months advance notice. 
Volunteer Reservists will be 
under present plans 
- 


At =f 
-f5=*< 
cs 
Blues Not Required 
‘T HE blue uniform and accessories 
are no longer required articles of 
issue according to MCM 99-50, 


cificially designated units where 


except 


ial supplementary clothing allow- 
authorized. Personnel may pur 
own c xpe nse 

utsized blues will 

accepted by the Marine Corps 
f Supplies, Philadelphia, be- 


ause of their present heavy work load 


Navy Sports Program 


4 | ‘HE policy and rules governing the 
Navy Sports Program were recent 
ly modified by the addition of the fol 


lowing paragraphs 


2 


1. The 50 per cent officer participa- 
tion rule is applicable to Marine teams 
at all when playing Navy or 
Marine Corps teams. It is not applica- 
ble when competing against civilian 
including colleges, and against 
service employing the 50 
per cent officer participation rule. 


times 


teams, 
teams not 
2. For infraction of the 50 per cent 
officer participation rule when Marine 
teams play service teams the following 
penalties will be enforced: 


FOOTBALL: An official time out 
will be called and charged against 
the violating team. The number 
of officers over 50 per cent will be 
removed from the and the 
offending team penalized 15 yards. 
BASEBALL: Officers in excess of 
50 per cent discovered in a game 
at any one time will be removed 
from the game and prevented 
from re-entering during the course 
of the game 

BASKETBALL. Officers in ex- 
cent at any one 
time will be An official 
time out and a technical foul will 
be called violating 
team for each infraction 


3. The 
tion rule does not apply in such events 
swimming which 
are dependent individual per- 
rather than teamwork 


game, 


cess of 50 per 
removed 


against the 


50 per cent officer participa- 
as tennis, golf, and 
upon 
formance 

4. Coaches will be held directly re- 
that the 50 per cent 
rule is not violated 


sponsible to sec 


ee 
t = ’ 


Dependents’ Travel Restrictions 
Modified 


HE Navy has partially lifted the 


restrictions, 
july 14 
portation of 


placed in effect on 
1950, which suspended trans- 
dependents to Pacific 
areas 

Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, and 
the Marianas Islands are now open to 
travel for Navy dependents when au- 
thorized by the Commander in Chief 


Pacific Fleet, or the Commandant, 17th 
Naval District. In opening areas under 
his jurisdiction, the CinC, Pacific Fleet 
has authorized area commanders, at 
their discretion, to approve entry of 
dependents. 

Entry into the 14th Naval District, 
which includes the Hawaiian Islands 
and Midway, will be restricted for the 
time being to dependents of Naval per- 
sonnel who are filling permanent billets 
established prior to the current emer- 
gency, providing adequate housing is 
available. Household goods will also 
be shipped under certain regulations. 


New Generals 
RESIDENTIAL approval has been 


received on the selection of seven 
colonels for promotion to the temporary 
rank of brigadier general. They are 
James Profit Riseley, Gregon Albert 
Williams, F. H. Lamson-Scribner, Wil- 
liam John Scheyer, Albert Dustin 
Cooley, Lewis Burwell Puller and 
Robert Osborne Bare. 
Actual promotions will be made when 
vacancies occur in the next higher 
grade 


New Selective Service and 
Training Plan 


RESIDENT Truman has 

certain Government agencies 
cerned with the mobilization of Ameri- 
can manhood to prepare a broader plan 
of obligated service for all American 
youths. The program is designed to in- 
clude those men who are not physically 
qualified for field service in the Armed 
Forces. These men would be trained 
for civil defense and non-combatant 
A long range plan such as this 
would provide men for the desk jobs 
that are necessary in our defense plan 
and would release those men who are 
qualified and trained for 


ordered 
con- 


jobs 


physically 
field duty 
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SOUND OFF 


Edited by 
SSgt. Elmer Ill 














POEM AND PIN-UPS 
Gentlemen: 

This is the first time I have had 
occasion to write to you and in my 
case this is not a gripe. I would like 
to know if it would be possible for 
you to send me the complete poem 
titled “A Marines Farewell.” I have 
had the pleasure of hearing a few verses 
of this poem and became interested 
enough to attempt to acquire the com 
plete copy . the few chances I get 
to read the Leatherneck I enjoy it from 
cover to cover 

Another suggestion I would like to 
make is for the Leatherneck to attempt 
to print the Marines personal pin-ups 
This may not work out too well becaus« 
everyone will be sending in pictures 
Still, some of them tend to be a littl 
better than some of those actresses 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly 
Corp. John F. Hinckel 
“A” Co., Ist EngBn, 
lst MarDiv, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ You will find the complete poem, “A 
Leatherneck's Farewell” on page 62 of 
this issue. Don’t read Leatherneck by 
chance, get yourself a subscription and 
read it by habit. We are always anxious 
to receive a Marine's own pin-up, and 
will run it if the print is good and can 
be reproduced. To be certain of a good 
print, send in the negative and let us 
make our own print.—Ed 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 





THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


NY OVING forward on 
« Wolmi Island, Korea, 
members of a 60-mm. mortar 
section of the First Marine 
Division peer alertly into the 
debris and destruction for new 
targets. Official photo, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 




















WITH AN EVERSHARP-SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR ANO BLADES 


You pick up this razor . . . you position 
it... you shave clean and fast with it. . 
without looking or even thinking about it! 
That's because your EVERSHARP-SCHICK 
INJECTOR RAZOR and BLADES 

are such a perfectly-engineered unit of 
shaving MAGIC. So light in weight. . . 

so right in size, shape, flexibility . . . 

so exactly correct in tolerance between 
skin-guard and scalpel-sharp blades! 


Wor CLEANEST, 
Suoommesr SHAVES 





YOUR 4 BIGGEST 
SHAVING NUISANCES— 

i 
BANISHED FOREVER! aa 


ee Se 


| FINGERS NEVER TOUCH THE BLADE! NOTHING TO TAKE APART! And 





* So you can't cut fingers. Push-pull, 
click-click! Blade locks in correct 
position! 

LESS IRRITATION! Exclusive guard 

* bar insures smoother, cleaner shaves 
—even under nose and around lips. 


* nothing to put together! No awk- 
ward twisting or turning. To clean— 
simply rinse, shake, put away. 


NO TIME WASTED! Nationwide 
* tests prove EVERSHARP-SCHICK 
out-speeds—out-shaves any razor going. 


New Improved BLADES 
73° FOR 20 BLADES 


Deluxe, Gold-plated RAZOR 
WITH 20 NEW $425 


IMPROVED BLADES 


EVERSHARP-SCHILK 


INJECTOR RAZOR AND BLADES 


©1950 Eversharp, tnc., N. Y. C 





GOLDBERG & CO. 


Marines for 3i Years 


wifitiers to 
@ Complete Stock 
of Uniforms, Caps 
and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 
MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
eeeeoeeeeaeeeeeeee 








Don't Shove Off... 


. without telling us where you're 
your 
Leatherneck every month! Send your 


going! We want you to get 
new address and your old address! 
to Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918 


Washington 13, D. C 
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FINI 
gi 
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sbelevebly 
e for a 10K 
old ring of this ava 

is mode poss dle 


Y. 
quis QuALIT 
low SYNTHETIC 
Solid RUBY OR 
SAPPHIRE 


This 


ng method which cuts hand lobor 


y. Every detail—raised globe 


nq PERFECT 


NOTE— AAST-|-CAST Service 
hod 


with your modern genuine syn 
Soe ¢ Birthstone (ony month) for onl 


FREE GIFT GUIDE 00 additions! 

Send your nome for Brad's handy pocket 
size personal GIFT GUIDE offering other out- 
standin volves in NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SILVERWARE 
GIFTS, etc. offered at lowest cash prices on 
on DIGNIFIED CREDIT TERMS IF DESIRED. 





er 
Sug ¢ (bas 
u-S MARINE Corrs. 
RING 4 
MIC 105:—Never before in ony ring such 
fo thfulness to the honored USMC insignic 
Note the raised “globe"—the perfection of 
the lettering “SEMPER FIDELIS.” In 10K 
Solid Yellow Gold with choice of “Lifetime” 
Synthetic Ruby or Blve Soophire. Usuel price 
wae - eu te °$24 95 
worth it R PRICE 
On Se93 with order—2 payments oo 
. oe 37.30. 
Cedi “DK “er 
Serving the Service 
Since 1918 


186 JORALEMON ST 
BROOKLYN 2. N. Y. 


Get a Brighter, Longer-Lasting 
SPIT-SHINE... Quicker, Easier! 


ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


VOLUNTEERS 
Sirs: 

We have never had occasion to write 
i= the before, however, 
now we feel we have legitimate grips 

You see, we have the 


Leatherneck 


dubious dis 
members of the 
USS Mississippi 
advent of war in Korea we 


tinction of being 

Marine Detachment 

| With the 
feel we are 

weekly “raid” off the 

and then back to 


doomed to conduct our 


Virginia Capes 
“good old Norfolk 
every weekend 

We have been led to believe 
due to the fact that we ar: 
on Sea and Foreign Service 


that, 
considered 
Duty, we 
in our present duty 


Ea a 


In the last conflict the USS Wyoming 


had a similar chore and many of the 


ere tre 





Marines on board never got a chance 
to go over to the Pacific. We appreciate 
Mississippi is accom 
as Marines, 


the mission the 
plishing but feel that we 
would be doing a greater service in the 
Pacific. Therefore, we are than 
willing that any group of Reserves or 
Regulars may come and take our place 


more 


and let us be on our way to the Pacific 
USS Mississippi 
The Third Section, Marines, Corporals 
Joe Lommerse, Ray Lankauf, Fred 
Keller, Pfc’s Gene Foster, Bob Weil 
bacher, V. G. Lease, C. H. Williams 
Don Mullen, Tom Keller, Doug Hard 
man, E. J. Miller, Rufus Clark, Moc 
Till and Ed Kinderman 
Joe Lommerse 
Section Leader 
FPO Branch, Norfolk, Va 
P. S. Having served with the First 
Marine Division from 11 November 
1942, until 2 November, 1944, my sec 
tion and I have all agreed that it is 
the outfit for us 


@ We understand your feelings on the 
subject. When a shooting war starts it 
is ironic to the professional Marine to 
find himself in a noncombatant billet 
Looking at the practical side of things, 
it would be a big administrative job for 

Marine Corps to send 
who volunteered for the 
| assignment to Korea. Rather than 
shuffle up the whole Corps, Head- 
quarters will continue to assign quali- 
fied troops from those available for 
transfer. We hope that you get what 
you want; you have the right spirit 
for the job.—Ed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





Headquarters 
| every man 











Leatherneck receives many let- 
ters requesting information con- 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of 
the service. Condensations of 
such letters are published in this 
column as a service to our 
readers. 











Pfc J. P. Bracken, Pit. 118, 4th Rec 
Trng. Bn., Parris Island, S.A 
to hear from Sgt. McMasters, believed 
to be at Camp Lejeune, N.C 


wishes 


bod oe * 

Louis J. Sievers, 242 Vine St., Johns- 
town, Pa., would like to hear from the 
following who served with him from 
Dec. 1, 1941 to Jan. 3, 1945, in Co. L 
3rd Bn., Fifth Marines: Sgt. Eddie P 
Sluzar; J. C. Shelton, Good Springs 
Tenn.; J. A. Varner, East Providence 
R. I.: Ben Montgomery, Lima, Ohio 
and ist Lt. H. R. Strong, Port Gibson 
Miss. 

*x* * * 

Elbert N. Stevens, 19416 Nyack St 
Cleveland, Ohio, to hear from members 
of Platoon 760, 1943, MCRD, San 
Diego, Calif Also from men who 
served with Co., “B” 2nd Pioneer Bn 
Second Marine Division, FMF, from 
Jan., 1944, until Feb. 1946 

* * * 

Mrs. Onealus M. Love, 4456 7th 
Ave., S. Birmingham, Ala., to hear from 
anyone who knew her son Pfc William 
M. Love, killed in Korea, Sept. 20, 
1950. The late Pfc Love served with 
Mortar Section, “D” Co., Ist Bn., First 
Marines, First Marine Division 

i 

Ex-Corporal William H. Thornton, 
1801 W. 16th St., N. Little Rock, Ark., 
to hear from ex-Corporal Arthur (Tud- 
dy) Tarango, formerly of Miami, Ariz. 

*x* * * 

Pfc T. F. Bruning, NOPI, Mar.Det., 
Indianapolis, Ind. to hear from ex- 
Corporal Pat Harvey Ray, address un- 
known. 








On f Dull Detail? Treat yourself to 


lively-flavored WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


It’s a good way to give your- 
self a ‘“‘break’’ while working! 
Helps make work go faster be- 
cause it really satisfies your yen 
for “something good,”’ and the 


pleasant chewing freshens your 


IN YOUR 


taste, moistens mouth and 
throat—even gives you a bit of 
a lift! Enjoy some Wrigley’s 


Spearmint Gum today. Pick up 


a pack next trip to the PX. 


A WRIGLEYS | \ 
PACK | \ «abr \ 


POCKET 4 


Pfc Oliver F. Braxton, Co. B, 2nd 
Eng. Bn., 2nd Mar. Div. F.M.F., Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., would like to hear from 
Ist Lt. Charles Puckett. Lieut. Puck 
ett’s last known address was Camp 
Lejeune. 

* * * 

Cc. C. Ridenour, attorney-at-law, 
Grove and Mulberry Sts., Loudon, 
Tenn., would like to learn the home 
town address of Lt. Charles W. Shir- 
ley, USMCR, killed March 17, 1944, 
at Cape Gloucester. Also would like 
the name of Lt. Shirley’s father or 
mother. 

* x : 

Mrs. Nell McCoy, Quapaw, Okla., 
wishes to hear from anyone who may 
have known her son, Sgt. Charles A. 
McCoy, reportedly killed in Korea, 
Aug. 13, 1950. END 





NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
meeting of the members of THE 
LEATHERNECK Association is 
hereby called, and will be held at 
Headquarters, U.S. 
Corps, Washington, D. C., on 
February 2, 1951, at 1330, for the 
transaction of any and all busi- 


Marine 


ness that may come before said 
meeting 


RALPH L. WALZ 
First Lieutenant, USMC 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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YOU GET THE MOST AT POST! SOUND OFF 
OUTSTANDING DIAMOND VALUES [continued from page 6] 


Post imports its own fine diamonds. COMPARE OUR PRICES! COMPARE OUR 
QUALITY! CONVINCE YOURSELF! A 30-day money-beck guorontee is your OPEN LETTER TO SAM 
essuronce of velues thet con't be beet. Easy credit if you should so desire at no To Sam: 

. or all Sam's buddies who had 
furloughs in St. Louis, Mo., last March 
Last name or whereabouts unknown— 
but would like to be known 

Do you have a buddy who is about 
6’ 2” tall, weighs about 180 lIbs., has 
brown straight hair, blue eyes and is 
about 26 years old? He served in the 
} . last war and re-enlisted for several 
graved old tope. ap a nding more years. Rank: Pfc (?). He was first 
R I 1d. $35 cash, com, > 91.00 monthly. seen at the Dugout Cafe and last seen 

"oe, in front of the Greyhound Bus Station 
TK = RING acca” *?! ; \ y with two other buddies. While in St 
. é . . ¢. Louis he visited Penn. Ave., and with 
an aunt and uncle. He left for Cali 
fornia the third week in March at 
which time my phone was transferred 





and I changed addresses without leav 
ing a forwarding one. I can be found at 
the Nurses Home of the same hospital 
where I picked up my cleaning 

If the above description resembles 


: $24 95 SS a any Sam you know or have known 
BEWARE OF eos ans % . or have any information concerning 


please write to 

t - = Baby Doll 

24.95 cash, or $9.95 Natura! go'd color 1013 So. 13th St 
‘ St. Louis, Mo 











[a =  amtienn ane St. Louis, Mo 
FR EE 40 Page catalog. Rush at once! : . 


Nome 





Address sdegeanseuqeoanesacegaa A, Gung-Ho 

Post Sells Nationally Advertised . 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SILVERWARE, ETC. . 
“Where Every Promise is Kept” 427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N. ¥- ton, Ala., and many others, con- 
cerning the origin of the expression 


N answer to B. E. Shell of Brew- 











Gung-ho” Leatherneck prints the 
following explanation Gung-ho” 





was the motto of the Tenth Chi- 
nese Route Army, an outfit that 
made an incredibly fine record for 
itself during the early years of the 
Chinese-Japanese war. During this 
time, the late Brigadier General 
Evans Carlson was attached to the 
unit as an observer. He was ex- 
tremely impressed by the quality of 
the Chinese troops and when he 
helped organize the Marine Raider 
Battalions he adopted the motto 
for his own organization, the 2nd 
Marine Raider Battalion. The ex- 
pression became popular with the 
Raiders and gradually came into 
general use by all Marines. If a 
man is “Gung-ho” he is acknowl- 
edged to be imbued with the Ma- 
rine ( orps spirit ot aggressiveness 
and a staunch adherer to any and 
all policies of the Marine Corps. 
. 3 A literal translation of the expres- 
“SOUVENIR 6 , sion is “Work together.”—Ed. 
HAPPY” 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 

















Jou squads have been getting a 

lot of practice in combat forma- 
you've got the drill down, 
signals, and you know 
-but you don’t know 
when you start 


tions, 
you know the 
how to deploy 
how it’s going to be 
getting shot at—so I’m going to tell 
you. 

“In the first place you will move 
faster. Men who have been under fire 
run low to the ground. We used to 
call it the ‘Guadalcanal Stoop.’ You 
hit the deck flat behind the nearest 
cover. Always search the ground for 
cover. Knock off this habit of getting 
down on one knee when you stop. Get 
flat and crawl to a firing position 

“When you deploy under fire, you 
fire teams must stick together. Re- 


member you want to keep that BAR 
in action. You must return that enemy 
fire—pronto. So you fire teams should 
hit the deck, then start talking it up 
Look for targets—cover each other as 
you move into fire positions. Help get 
that BAR in action. But above all 
don't just lie on the ground and think 
you are pinned down because you don’t 
moving. That’s what 
the other guys may be thinking, too 


see anyone els¢ 


“You ain't pinned down unless you 
see bullets cutting the leaves right over 
your head or kicking dust in your eye 

“The battlefield is a strange place 
It has smells and sounds such as no 
other place this side of the butts. You 
smells but the 
sounds ar They all 
something. Some guys worry about all 
of them. If you want to sleep well, 
learn to tell the difference between in 
coming and outgoing shells. Learn the 
sounds of shells and bullets that come 
close and those that go over-head. Also 
realize that the trajectory of enemy 
ammunition is similar to ours. Ma 
chine gun fire a few feet over your 
head isn’t going to hurt you as long 
as you're not in the beaten zone 

“Remember—when those unfriendly 
rounds start cracking nearby you can't 
just hit the deck and wait for someone 
to give you an order. Get that fire team 
or gun crew moving into a fire position 
an’ start returning the fire. Shoot up 
the countryside. Pin the enemy down 
You can carry that heavy ammo from 
here to Tibet but you ain't going to 
do a bit of good if you leave it in your 
belt. When someone starts shootin’ at 
you—shoot back—only faster. That's 
what you're getting paid for.” END 


will get used to the 


different. mean 








A \ NOW. /// 


Critter Stituas 


Ye THE RU RUBBING 


Wy 
se OAR 


sty Twist coll 


Because it Recolors and 
Alishes atthe Same Time 


@ Gives those grand “Parade 
Shines” that last and last. 


@ Helps keep shoes softer and 
more comfortable. 


@ The servicemen’'s top fa- 
vorite! 


(KEE-WEE) 


TAN 


LISH 
| SHOE PC Se | 











MARCH OF DIMES 


% 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 15-31 


anywhere 
MONEY BACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 

e 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
BOX 1128, U. P. STA. 
MOINES, IOWA 





HEY, MAC! 


Lost Your Seabag? 
Turn to page 42 
Leatherneck gives you 


complete instructions on 
how to chase it down... 





buys 


A Beautifully polished and 
Nickle Plated 
IDENTIFICATION BRACELET 


If engraving is desired add .07 extra 
per letter, to include first initial, last 
name, and serial number. This 
bracelet content is brass, finished to 
a highly polished nickle plated lus- 
tre, giving it a luxurious, long last- 
ing. finish. 

Send Orders to George Polishing Co., 
143 Washington St., Providence 3, R.!. 
Iimmedigte delivery— 
do not send stamps 


EXPOSURE 
ROLL 
DEVELOPED 
and Every Print 
ENLARGED 
Post Card Size 


35¢ 


Complete with Aibum 


GIANT SIZE - GIANT VALUE 


Send film and 
: Coin or send for 
16 Exe Re Ro..-60 FREE Mailer. 


HANDI-PHOTOS DEPT. L 
P.O. BOX 1, FORDHAM STA 
N. Y. 58. N.Y 


FILMS 
DEVELOPED 
and 
ENLARGED 


12 Exrosuec R 50 


WEAR INSIGNIA 
BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 

then all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Momlechwws 
1S Gest 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 8] 


COMMENDATION 

Dear Sirs 

I noticed in your November Anni- 
versary issue that you have omitted 
the Twenty-Second Marines (Reinf) 
from your list of units receiving the 
Navy Unit Commendation. The Twen- 
ty-Second Navy Unit 
Commendations. The first was received 


received two 


for the Guam operation as a unit of 
the First Provisional Marine Brigade 
The second, (which you omitted) was 
received for the Eniwetok Operation 
Feb. 17-25, 1944 This second com- 
mendation was awarded some time 
following the war 


A check of the 
will bear me out in this 


HQMC 
I'd appre- 
ciate your including this next time for 
the benefit of the old Twenty-Second 


men still around 


records at 


Sincerely 

D. N. McDowell, 

Capt., USMC 
Columbia, S.C 


@ You are right, captain. Our mistake 
The Twenty-Second Regiment did re- 
ceive two NUCs. One for Guam, the 
second (which we did omit) for Eni 
wetok, Marshall Islands. The second 
was late in being awarded and was pub 
lished in NavDept Semi-monthly Bul- 
letin 49-22-5 of March 31, 1949.—Ed. 


MG BELTS 

Dear Sarge 

I enjoy the “Sound Off” section as 
the most constructive item in the whole 
magazine I would like to add a small 
bit. Your cover for September was 
excellent. (A little too clean, but ex- 
cellent just the same.) A little dirt 
smeared on those MG belts would do 
Camouflage security seems 
well observed except for this. Two 
quick shots at these belts alone would 
Why 


them green along 


wonders 


decimate this crew by two 
doesn't the QM dys 
with everything else? 

Ex-Cpl. Craig T. Sheldon 


Fairhope, Alabama 


@ A ég00d suggestion. We have been 
wondering about the same thing.—Ed. 


CAMPAIGN HAT 

Dear Sirs 
Being one 
unit choosing a commission in the Ma- 
rine Corps instead of the Navy, I spend 
a lot of time in our wardroom reading 
Leatherneck. Then for the famous Ma- 
rine sport of gumbeating, I sit down in 
the Armory with our Marine sergeant 


of the few boys in our 


and get a lot of the spirit from him. 
(17 years in) 

I appreciate your magazine to the 
Nth degree and always like to watch 
results of Marine matches. One thing 
has especially intrigued me—those hats 
that they wear. My Dad had one like 
it from “De Big Wah” and mounties 
wear them. Now what I want to know 
is: “Where can I put my hands on 
such a hat? I would like to get one 
very much to hang down in the Armory 
to wear when I shoot. As you can 
probably see, I'm proud to be going in 
the Corps. Your information as to 
where I can get a hat like the one I 
want would be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly 
K. F. Lange, Midn. 3/c 
USNROTOC Unit, Marquette U 
Milwaukee, Wis 


@ You will have to wait until you 
make a Marine Corps team.—Ed 





STATUETTES 


In the past three months Leather 
neck has received many requests for 
information about the little statu 
ettes appearing on the front cover 
of the Anniversary issue 

These statuettes were made by 
hand exclusively for Leatherneck by 
Mr. Bob Donovan, 41 Stevens St., 
Danbury, Conn. So far as we know 
they are the only ones in existence 

We are investigating the possi 
bility of mass producing and eventu 
ally making them available for pur 
chase As soon as we reach a de 
cision, the information will be 
passed on to our readers.—Ed. 











SEAGOING 

Dear Sirs 

I'd like to make a little suggestion 
Would it be possible to print an article 
about Marine shipboard detachments 
every month? I was seagoing myself 
and I'm sure all seagoing Marines today 
would enjoy such an article. I've read 
several of your articles about sea 
schools but that stuff isn’t quite like 
real sea duty 

Pfc A. R. Bingham 

Trinidad, B. W. I 


@ We would like to hear from seagoing 
Marines. Perhaps an embryo writer at 
sea could send us an article-—Ed 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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Edited by MSgt. Fred G. Braitsch, Jr. 


The Lockheed Super Constellation, the link between present air 
transports and future jet airliners, was unveiled at Frisco recently 


A new airliner, the Lockheed Super 
Constellation, designed to fill the gap 
between modern planes and the first 
American jet transport, was unveiled 
recently during the annual meeting of 
the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco. This new 
plane which famed 
Constellation now flying on 16 world 


resembles the 


airlines, is 18.4 feet longer, has more 
powerful engines, larger passenger 
windows and other advanced designs. 
Electro-pneumatice de-icing and pres- 
surized cabins allow the plane to be 
flown at altitudes of 30,000 feet at 
which turbo-propeller power operates 
most effectively. Company engineers 
say the Super Constellation will be 50 
miles an hour faster on trans-oceanic 
flights than competitive aircraft. The 
Navy has ordered two special models 
of the new ship; one an electronics 
and early-warning plane and the other 
a personnel-cargo type with a gross 
take-off weight of 130.000 pounds, 
almost twice the gross weight of the 
original Constellation laid out a 
decade ago. 


* 


The Stratos Corps., a subsidiary of 
the Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., has become a regular division 
of the parent organization. Located 
at Farmingdale, Long Island, N.Y., 
Stratos shares plant facilities with 
Fairchild’s Engine and Guided Mis- 
siles divisions. F. E. Newbold, Jr., is 
the director of the new division which 
manufactures aircraft cabin super- 
chargers, cooling units and associated 
equipment widely used in commercial 
transports and military fighters and 


bombers. 


“The expansion of present facilities 
and greater use of floor space in the 
aircraft industry, rather than immedi- 
ate all-out mobilization as in the past 
war, will amply meet the current 
threat of another global conflict.” r-- 
lates Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, USN 
(ret.), in an article appearing in the 
September Martin Star. Adm. Ram- 
sey, President of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, goes on further to 
say, that the decision by the United 
States to physically resist Communist 
aggression in Korea and to arrest its 
spread throughout the world, has in- 
ereased the strain on American re- 
sources and the American economy 
which directly effects the ability of 
the aircraft industry to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities under the emergency ex- 
pansion program. According to the 
admiral, 75 per cent of the military 
aircraft now under constructio 
jet propelled or employ a combina- 
tion of jet and piston engines. 


A cut-away model of the Turbo- 
wasp J-42 jet engine was on display 
recently at the Mobile Air Training 
school at Cherry Point. Built at a 
cost of $100,000, the chrome plated, 
full-scale, working mock-up of the 
powerful jet engine is on a 30-day 
loan basis to service air stations from 
the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp. 
The turbo-wasp engine, capable of 
developing 5000 pounds of thrust, 
is used to power the Marine Grum- 
man F9F Panthers. While at Cherry 
Point the cut-away was utilized in 
training pilots and mechanics in the 
maintenance, servicing and repairing 
of jet power plants. END 
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INCHON to 
SEOUL 


Another line in history written in Marines’ ink: bravery, 


loyalty, unfailing discipline along the scarlet road to Seoul 


by SSgt. Robert W. Tallent 


leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


UE processes by which the enemy is 
met and destroyed have not changed 
much in the period of four decades 
—the rifle, cannon, machine gun— 

the circumstances and the men involved in 
the destruction make the story. Each battle 
is separate, different from the one preceding 
and those which follow. As the Pacific cam- 
paigns differed within themselves, so did the 
battles fought in Korea. In the Southern 
sector it was a bloody scramble for a ridge 


i) 
Ps 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photos 


—then a chase—withdrawal to another spot. 
The march on Seoul from the landing at In- 
chon was a steady, unrelenting beating back 
of the North Korean forces and it lasted almost 
two weeks. 

The toll exacted for the drive from Inchon 
to Seoul was paid by the Marine rifleman in 
the line. The only thing he didn’t sacrifice on 
that long march was his determination—and 
by that determination the Marines seized the 
Southern capital city for the United Nations. 





When the 
inserted in that large 
the Corps’ achievements, 
stand equally with older illustrious 
stories of deeds and battles. They 
were written by the present day Ma- 
rine in the same kind of ink—bravery, 
unfailing discipline, courage and loyal- 
ty to his comrades 

What did this Marine look like 
did he think as he trudged the 
miles to Seoul and history? 

He was a caricature if you judged 
him by the slick looking Marines who 
went through the gates of Camp Pen- 
dieton last June. His dungarees were 
dusty and grimed. He was sweaty and 
bearded, the slight swagger he had in 
the States was traded for a lithe, wary 


paragraphs on Korea are 
volume listing 
they will 


what 
scarlet 


stride 

In every sense he was 
down, in body weight, equipment and 
weapons to the ideal fighting machine. 
Every piece of his gear had a pur 
pose, the lethal fancy 
pistols, ugly trench knives and criss- 
cross cartridge bandoliers were left for 
of the fighters in the 
rear echelons 

His humor was 
edge and he didn't 
much as he did in 


trimmed 


fripperies like 


the use deadly 
honed to 
laugh quite as 
June He was 


a grim 


older and wiser 

He had a tolerant 
men in the rear areas with their tools 
After all, weren't they 
working to keep 
temporary 
ground he 


disdain for the 


and typewriters 
the peons in this war 
him in power? He was 
monarch of the explosive 
took, and his scepter was an M-1 
Plus his faith in God he had an 
other abiding trust, his faith in his 
fire team. He placed strong reliance 
on the abilities of the 
squad and platoon. The 
other like units that made up 
the company, but of the other 
three platoons were able to fight quite 


men in the 
platoon had 
three 
none 


as well as his platoon 

In the military scheme of things he 
knew there were two other companies 
that made up his battalion but they 
didn't get in as much combat or kill 
as many Reds as his company. There 
was no point in going further, the two 
other battalions that made up the regi 
somewhat useful allies in 
and his fire team 


ment were 
the personal war he 
were waging against the North Kor- 
ean aggressors. What he saw and ex 
perienced is what he believed; the rest 
was scuttlebutt. To be sure, he had 
a limited perspective but he saw the 
and he saw 
than all the 
back in their 


limited manner 
in a way, 


war in 
more of it, 
colonels and 
command posts 

Take a normal, quiet day between 
Inchon and Seoul, one that doesn't 
start with an incoming barrage or a 
tank attack. 


generals 


An innocent appearing residential section is searched thoroughly by 
Marines who are wise to the tricks of fanatic North Korean snipers 


Dawn: Not far off, a faint light 
on the scratchy 
line between the sky and the hill in 
front of Dog company. On the line 
the Marines wish they could push it 
hurry it up—to a man they are 


The night was passed with 


horizon cuts a vague 


along 
bone cold 
every other man awake, the odd num 
bers trying to grab a little sleep in 
shallow fire pits. The equation be 
tween sleeping partially warm at night 
with a blanket and a poncho has been 
halved by what a man can carry dur 
ing the heat of the day in addition 
to weapons, ammunition 
tions and an extra pair of socks. No 
before dawn. All 

sunrise which is 
as well as 


water, fa- 


sleeps just 
wait for the 
unfailingly audible 


body 
hands 
almost 
visible 

It comes from the 
In the half light it sounds like an 
angry sewing machine running at full 
speed. It stitches a seam in the air 
over the platoon strung out 
on the small rise facing the hill 

“Burp Gun,” comments Johnson, a 
fire team leader 

Crouched down, Smitty, the squad 
leader moves over the crest of the 
rise and flops behind the second pla- 


toon’s line 


right this time 


second 


eyes peeled,” he hisses 


“They're in again bigger 


Keep you! 
at the 
than 

The advice is cut off when the first 
platoon starts returning the fire. The 
first platoon line is off to the right side 
sloping down into a rice 
then 


men 


of the rise 
paddy. The fire builds to a roar 
suddenly slacks off 
The burp gun 
string hums over the 
small hill. Involuntarily the 
the second tense and grind 
their bodies into their fire pits. Their 
eyes still scan the small piece of Kor 
ean real estate that constitutes their 


again and a 
port side of the 


rasps 


men of 
platoon 


sector 
Again the firing in the first platoon’s 
area builds up and the smoke curls 
and winds down the ridge and hangs 
over the rice paddy in front 
By now the men of Johnson's fire 
team can make out the lines of the hill 
in front of them and a faint light is 
toning up the green of the intervening 
rice paddy. The first platoon has evi- 
dently located the burp gun, their 
machine guns start punching away with 
heavy authority. They keep it up for 
three minutes—then silence. The quiet 
strung out like the little 
cord of Christmas 
TURN PAGE 


13 


minutes are 
glass balls on a 





‘ 


Bazooka and machine gun security posts set up quickly 
counter-attack 


against possible tank 


ar ridge 

Another wait 
whispe as 

Siart 


Tired, grimed weight 


and vegetables cold the next day but 
last night he was tired and he thought 
to hell with tomorrow, tonight I'll en 
joy myself 

The canned fowl is just about done 
when Smitty. who quit the ridge in dis 
gust after the gooks didn’t put up any 
returns and tells the line that 
behind the 
men drop back to 
Water is one item 
that is always in short Two 
canteens barely carry a man through 
the day and the night following. None 

wasted, by experience the line men 


fight 
the water cans are ridge 
One at a time the 
refill their canteens 


supply 


know that they might be in a spot 
where water can't reach them by night 
fall 

Johnson is still giving the fire team 


of a QM 


voryhead who'd expect a man to eat 


his views on the brilliance 


breakfast 


hicken and vegetables for 
when suddenly the word comes to 
Saddle up 

Saddle up growls Rawls, the 
BARman Kee-rist I never been un 


saddled since we hit Inchon.” He groans 


into his pack and starts checking the 
big BAR clips in his belt 


Shut uy Johnson tells him, 


t q 





Marines, discarding lethal fripperies, have cut down 
equipment and weapons to ideal fighting trim 


gotta hunch this is going to be a real 
peaceful day 
‘You said that 
Rawls reminds the fire team 
And what happened there?” 
heard him he pays no 
squad is ready to jump 
ridge 


about Inchon, ya 
bum 
leader 

If Johnson 
attention, the 
off and he studies the 
—the company’s first objective for that 
morning. While he 
hums overhead and plumps down at 
the base of the hill just above where 
the emerald green line of the rice pad- 
dy merges into the dull brown of the 
hillside. Somewhere behind him, John 
son knows there is a forward observer 
calling in corrections prior to pouring 
it in. The looked like a 60 
popped stuff would 


opposite 


watches, a mortar 


mortar 
when it bigger 
probably be on the way soon 
In comes the artillery, three spaced 
crest of 
sudden 
writhes 


colored 


rounds of 105 smash into the 
Then a pause, a 
whoosh of air and the 
flame, oil 


the ridge 
ridge 
in brillant orange 
clouds of dust and burnt powder clos¢ 
in. The 

Almost as 
it lifts 

Then 


pounding goes on 


suddenly as it arrived 


the planes are heard. They 
I 





circle in lazy arcs. Suddenly one drops 
from the aerial merry-go-round and 
plummets toward the ridge. Midway 
down he cuts in his 50s and they rip 
into the reverse side of the hill. The 
Marines learned in battles for the 
hills down South that the enemy can- 
nily digs in on the reverse slope of a 
position to escape artillery fire and 
observation. The trick worked fine— 
once. Tociay if the enemy commander 
has positioned his men behind the 
ridge they're getting hot rockets for 
breakfast 

The Corsairs 
and breeze away as the 
over again. On the far right, hang- 
ing on the lip of a hill, Johnson can 
see a bunch of thatched roofs grouped 
closely together like brown topped 
toadstools An 8l-mm. mortar is 
chewing on them and spitting cuds of 
into the air. It is a farmer's 
where 


their rockets 
artillery takes 


expend 


smoke 
settlement, but it also must be 
the first platoon located the automatic 
weapons this morning 

Time for the fire team to move out, 
Johnson steps out and Rawls mechani- 
cally picks up the correct interval. The 
starts to fan down into the 
jumpoff the same 
questions always seem to churn 
through Johnson's head Will the 
open up when they get toward 
paddy? They did 
firing down on 
awhile. 
four miles to- 


entire line 
paddy. During a 


ridge 
the middle of the 
that down South once, 
Easy company—a mess for 
Wonder if we'll make 
day like yesterday or get pinned down 
on that slope and have to wait for 
help? When will the mail catch up 
with us? Today, probably—I hope! 

While these thoughts are racing 
each other up the back channels of 
his mind, Johnson is watching the top 
of the hill and the which his 
team will have to go up. He scans the 
paddy as well for any quick movement 
that might indicate Reds on the prowl 
At the same picks out shal- 
low depressions and likely spots in 
front of him to place his men if a 
machine gun should suddenly cut loose 

In the is always more 
cautious than in the afternoon; if the 
first ridge is taken easily, the caution 
he uses in the A.M. is liable to take 
a siesta in the P.M. and not flash into 
full awareness until all hell breaks 
loose. It is a common failing that 
many men are guilty of; Johnson 
knows his weakness though, and does 
his best to stay completely on the 
alert regardless of the situation. 

They move through the weaving, 
waist high rice ends. The paddy has 
been drained for the harvest and offers 
a fairly good footing. No matter 
which course this puny battle takes 
this morning, by noon the rice harvest 
will be underway. Should the white 


slope 


time he 


morning he 


. a 

™~ ee ™ 
Worn Marines and their stoical Korean buddies rest, during a lull 
in the long march, beside a knocked out Russian-type anti-tank gun 


little rice patch 
his heirs 


clad tenant of this 
be sacrificed in the 
will carry on the work as has been 
done for generations. Let the strangers 
grasp for each other’s throats on the 
hilltops, the harvest will still get to 
market. 

Silence 
supporting 
and is standing by. The line 
waiting, tensely, for the first indication 
of enemy resistance. Not a sound. Only 
the whisk, whisk of leggings as they 
rustle through the long grass 

Up the hill they go. It’s rocky, and 
near the crest they are forced to prac- 
tically crawl. Way off to the left of the 
hill they're com- 
pany’s area, a crackling fire 
gins. 

Rawls, 
son’s wake 
morning.” 

“You're not hurt yet.” 

They make the top of the ridge with- 
out a shot. Astride the spine of the 
hill they can see that it has five ribs 
joining at odd angles and spreading 
into the floor of another large valley. 
The shooting on the farthest rib on the 
left is holding up the advance. 

“Ten to one we go over there,” says 
Johnson. 

Smitty returns’ from a hurried con- 


struggle 


hangs over the ridge. The 
artillery has done its job 
is also 


another 
fight be- 


scaling, in 


scrambling along in John- 
grunts, “Sure, a nice quiet 


-- 


ference with the platoon leader: 

“We're moving out to the left side 
of this hill, we'll travel along this 
side of the slope in column. The third 
platoon will be in the lead and keep 
off of the damn skyline—get it?” 

Johnson turns to Rawls, “Pay me!” 

Easing in behind the first they make 
their way along the crest 

Before they get to the edge 
the rib joins the spine of the hill the 
first platoon forms into a_ skirmish 
line; then they creep to the crest of the 
hill. Their weapons start talking al- 
most immediately. The enemy pocket, 
thinking their flank was secure was 
concentrating on Dog company’s line 
coming from the valley in front of 
them. The flankers near the top of the 
ridge must have been knocked out by 
the artillery or the air strike. Men of 
the first platoon send a deadly enfilade 
fire into the elaborate trench network 
facing Dog company 

The show doesn't last long, even as 
the second platoon is rushing up to get 
in on the fun, five Commies with their 
hands high are threading their way to- 
ward the top of the hill. Crumpled in 
the trench are 14 others, six of them 
with automatic weapons. The men 
look them over dispassionately. 

“Send up the ROKs,” is the word 
that the first platoon passes back. 

TURN PAGE 
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INCHON TO SEOUL (cont.) 


ne infantrymen search every byway for North fight a bitter rear guard action. A methodical search 
uns left behind by the main body of the enemy to pays off—one fanatic rifleman can do a lot of damage 


th } 


as though 
waist three 

are a lot of 

old folks for 
arful look at the 
men don't exactly look 
lauses in their shaggy 


the youngsters 


hes the point 

lo not speak English to 
but their 

What they 

There are no 


n our little settlement 


good Christians and loyal 
Kindly do not shoot 


too much.” 


Marines ignore them 
through the vil- 


soon decide 


Marines bend 
The lieutenant holds up his 
midway through town while 


town, on a big hill, 

hey say. The agi- 

towns-people causes 

out conflicting reports on 

numbers, anywhere from 
hi’ sousands 

How many you think there are?” 
Rawls idly asks Johnson 


The fir P ’ r, a little on edge, 


growls, “You think I'm a mind reader?” 

“There's probably a couple of ‘em 
holed up somewhere with a rusty mus 
ket and these people got carried away.” 

By his actions, the lieutenant doesn’t 
share Johnson's theory, he calls up a 
machine gun section 

Running into the road on the left, 
ust outside of town, is a small knoll 
He tells the section chief to set up 
there and cover the advance as it 
moves around the edge of the knoll 
Up to the knoll goes the point, the 
villagers fearfully drop back. In front 
of them the point can see another ridg« 
then a large hill, the road skirts to the 
right of both. The big hill, about 1200 
yards ahead, has long, narrow scars on 
its slope Trenches? 

Down from the knoll comes the ma- 
chine gun section chief for another 
quick conference with the platoon lead 
er. The lieutenant has altered his plan 
to suit the terrain. He orders the MG 
section out of action, they will move 
out from their position on the knoll 
and cross the low ground, 400 yards, 
at the double hey will set up on 
the ridge facing the big hill. The point 
will then move down the road. John 
son's and Warwick's fire teams will go 
with the machine guns 

Johnson and Warwick move their 
men into position for the dash across 
the ground to the ridge. Most of the 
ground is given over to a truck garden 





they start 


Scrut 


the Marines 


winded 


evergrecr 
Everybody is 


themselves 


a walk now 


they force forward 

scans the 
hill and sees an amazing thing. Cluster 
silhouetted by the skyline 
of the hill commanding the 
30 or more 


Johnson is first on top, he 


ed together 

on the nose 

road, are 
Rawls 

spots the 

damned 

Machine guns are set up 


troops 
Johnson, 
“Marines, I'll be 


moves in beside 


same thing 
double 
The section 
chief is as perplexed as Johnson, they 
must be Marines, they're the only ones 
foolish enough stand on a 
but what in the hell 
out there? He- decides to 
until he checks with the 

When the 


too is stymied, he 


to ridge, 
they doing 
hold his fire 


lieutenant 


are 


lieutenant comes he 


cP 


up 


calls the 


_ 


ee oe sy 


et > i. tay 


the 


1 face oO ne 
r hued ziz-zag lines 


on 
against the 
en 

This is 
ever 
like 


sees 


the 


seen the 


first time Johnson has 
enémy pull a stupid trick 
the skyline 
another 
have 
with 


bunching on now he 


them make bloodier 
The 


headgear 


blunder fools 
their 
and 


the 


camouflaged 
well leaves 
but 


trench 


green 
branches contrasted 
yellowish 


couldn't 


against 
well 
better 


line you 


ask for at 
around 700 yards even at LaJolla. As 
they move up the trench line they look 
like so 

While 
mortars 
Their start 
down the trench line 

After 30 
the 


anything 


many mobile bull's eyes 
the 


move 


is boiling, the 
the 
up 


gun battle 


and enter show 


marching 


in 


blasts and 


of 
had 


minutes sustained hell 


Commies have enough, they 


5 i 
a 


~ 


Mopping up is a ticklish business. Every booby trap, 
NK straggler, every suicide sniper must be found and 


i juice 
le ader 

a chan 

l 


to 
whistles 


120 


Jammed 


coming wal 
authoritatively in and drops a 
parcel just behind them 
Rawl's little fox hole th 


for the next 


mr 
in 
Marines 
f They 
Three rounds hit along the line 
of the 


damn skyline,” a 


two 
ones to howl in 


and one drops to the side road 
Keep off the 
roars 
He is 
“Corpsman! 
Out 
boresighted on 


The 


before 


voice 


answered from the road 
there is enemy O.P 
Fox and the 
Red mortar team is making 
their 
Counter battery fire 
way in a minute 
doesn't knock them 
them. In the 
will take 


front an 
company 
road 
time 1S 
will 
or two 
out it 
morn 


hay sunset, but 


very limited 
be on the 

and if that 
will at least silence 
Fox company 
enemy O.P 

Rawls Johnson 


mortar punishment 


ing 
the 


charge of 


the 
of 


and are taking 


as a matter 
course 
Johnson says, “I told you all along 


it would be a quiet day.” END 


put out of action. Pfc Ralph Clifford and Pfc Dominic 
Bulgarella are wary as they enter a shattered building 





by SSgt. Robert W. Tallent 
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Fifth 
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secor 
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battali 
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th 


Marines heard T-34 tanks rumbling 


in the 


darkness that precedes a Korean daybreak 


edge of a bald hillock that three 
ago had served as a quarry rim 
on the 
or in Dog Company on the 
the rumbling and the word was quickly 


nN < 7 
passed 


months 
Some 

post 

heard 


in battalion observation 


line 
along tanks coming 
Marines automatically started check 
ing their weapons, laying grenades and 
extra ammunition where they would be 
the to grab in a hurry. As 
was finished they 
darkness where the 
Seoul 


handiest 
that 


d into the 


soon chore 
peer 
ry 4 


| Aaa yf 


as 
thin 


d_ binding and 


right around a 
part of the 


twisted to the 
large hill. The nearest 
highway was dimly visible now in the 
gray light of early dawn. The 
itself, 700 yards away, was still 
obscured. Two crumpled sentries guard- 
ed that turn. The previous afternoon 
they were animate members of the 
North Korean Peoples’ Army. They 
had rounded that curve and were head- 
ing for the safety beyond when a Dog 


Inchon 


deep 
curve 


Company machine gunner who had just 


moved up on the left ridge spotted 





them. Three 
hill and the two enemy soldiers rolled 
to the side of the road. That was the 
last enemy contact Two-slant-Five had 
on D-plus-1 

Now as the clanking of the approach- 
clearer a 


bursts racketed from the 


tense 
There 


was no mistaking their advance—com- 


ing tanks became 


silence gathered over the ridge 
pared to the deep authoritative purr of 
yur tanks these sounded like a herd of 
beat up model Ts at a drag race 

In a way, the rattling reveille of the 
Soviet products was quite welcome to 
First, it marked 
the end of a long cold uncomfortable 


the men on the hill 


wait. Flares had popped all that night 
yver second battalion. In the brilliant 
blue-white glare a helmet dome would 
rise uneasily out of a foxhole, make a 
partial turn, then slip back beneath the 
surface of the ground. Off to the front 
a half mile the town of Bup 
Yong had cowered in the darkness out- 
side of the flare glow waiting resignedly 
for the Marine attack that would come 


away 


after sunrise. On the quarry cropped 
hill the 
They 
ranging the rocks in their foxholes and 
grumbling about the comforts of boon- 
docking in Korea. On the big hill to 
the right of the road the First Marines 
fared no better. During the night, men 
of both outfits had gazed enviously at 
the platoon of tanks squatting by the 
valley enjoying the luxury 


Marines had an uneasy rest 


could be heard all night rear 


road in the 
of soft, level ground 

Too, the Marines of Dog Company 
knew the KoReds were 
it up to their necks, so to speak, by 
assaulting their postion. The Marines 


stepping into 


occupied all the high ground surround- 
road. Recoiless 75s and ba- 
zookas were laid in on the turn and 
highway 
They 


ing the 


in overall command of the 
situation was the tank platoon 
sat back and waited 

As the first tank made the bend in 
the road it brought the quasi dawn 
with it. Another tank followed behind. 
The turrets rotated, the 
zles probed the chill morning air like 
the antennae of the 
they resembled in the poor light 


cannon muz- 


black ants 
They 


crawled down the road in the direction 


large 


of the Marine tanks 

Suddenly there weren't just two huge 
jet insects, but four, then five—six! 
The last four had swung wide around 
the turn and were moving into the 
field near the base of the Fifth’s hill 
Enemy infantry moved in under ar- 
mored shelter 

Later they said the first ear rend- 
ing whoomp came from the 


but wherever the 


recoiless 
guns; it is possible 
first round came from, 
avalanche of steel into the 

The lead tanks on the 
the field were 


it let loose an 
valley 

road and in 
stopped in their tracks 


with first rounds, they rocked under a 
90-mm. coup de grace and started to 
burn. Desperately the other four spread 
out and tried to locate the point where 
the white hot hell was being spawned 
They never found it 
ripped and tore through chilled armor 


Burning steel 


and the noise of the explosions bounced 
up the valley in loud staccato moans 
It looked like the last tank, hit and 
feebly making its way up the side of a 
small ridge, was smacked again by a 
There 
its turret slithered in a helpless arc then 
Smoke from the 
and the burning tanks closed in—a blue 
Still the guns 


bazooka was an explosion and 


came to rest 


blasts 
haze obscured the targets 


poured it in 


\f{ ACHINE guns laced bursts of 
, tracers into the fog searching out 
What was left of 
broken about 


the enemy infantry 
the infantry must have 
then when the 
lifted, lay scattered back along the road 
where the guns had caught them 

All at once the 
mering and lapsed into an almost self- 
conscious silence, their gunners looked 
hungrily into the valley waiting to sec 
something move, something that would 
give them an excuse to open up again 
The only moving things in the valley 
were six thick oily tendrils of smoke 
issuing from the gutted tanks 

On the shaved off hilltop the men 
of Dog Company rose stiffly and cau 
from their 


their bodies smoke 


guns stopped ham- 


tiously holes and gazed 


quietly at the carnage below 
“Hot damn!” said Sergeant Murray 
Gold of Los Angeles, California. 
“That's the way to fight these 
let “em come 
Gold, a tall, spare, 


birds, 
to you.” 
heavy machine 
gun section leader, had been lamenting 
about the blisters he had collected on 
his feet the day before 

The war in this gravy dish valley 
wasn't over yet, at least for one NoKo 
He let fly at the 
hissed over the observation post. Th« 
Marines heeded him enough to stoop 


went about the morn 


ridge and the slug 


slightly as they 
ing business of drawing water, ammuni 
tion and breaking out their C-rations 
for breakfast. The noise of the sniper’s 
rifle was covered by the exploding am- 
munition in the tanks 

One ridge away, the First Marines 
had a very creditable engagement un 
Their firing would boil up 
Scarce 


derway 
slack off then start up agair 
attention was given the fight until an 
air strike was called in. The sniper 
had tough time claiming any attention 
as the Corsairs dropped from the clouds 
and unloaded their guns and rockets 
The strike lasted 20 minutes. Before 
it was finished, the word was being 
passed along the Fifth’s line to “Sad 
dle up.” 

“All right, you characters,” 
a tough NCO 
down to work.” 

Dog Company moved off the ridge 
and into the attack again END 


growled 


“fun'’s over, let's get 


Privates First Class Jack Cade, Lundy Fletcher, Walter Berkheimer, 
Joseph Sullivan and Luther Howard dig in on a hill as Seoul burns 





rrespondent 


POMHE building n either side of 
| the stre« those that were still 


anding—looked on the sad 


st 


yndition of the avenue with hollow 
that we glass splinters on the 


tank 


’ 
each blast of the 


idewalks 
guns 
Outside of Seoul's city limits it was 
a fine morning. Inside, along one of 
the broad avenues, it was hell on a 
treet car track for Dog Company, 2nd 
Battalion, First Amid the 
moke and rubble, they were 
nto the heart of the city from the west 


edge of town The 


Marines 


boring 


boulevard battle 


wide and tree-lined; 
were street car 


field was there 


tracks up the center 
trees had 


been blasted off, the trunks ripped by 


The foliage of most of the 
shrapnel. There were no cars on the 
rails that morning—just barricades and 
tanks 

The enemy was making it rough on 
The y were 
nasty house-to-house 
defense of the town. In actions 
there can be no flanking 
Only so many men can 
fight. The width of the 
available cover and strength of 
dictate the amount of 
troops that can be brought to bear on 
There is a large 


Dog Company fighting a 
barricade-to-bar 
ricade 
of this type 
of a position 
get into the 
street 
the enemy fire 


any one position 


turnover of troops in the point, but a 


clever street fighter who doesn't take 
outlandish chances, can get through a 
day of fighting and age only a decade 
or two. Each barricade is a separate 
battle all to itself. Once the wall is 
busted the enemy doesn't take off in 
full retreat, he moves back to the next 
barricade and the fighting is as furious 
for that position as it was for the previ 
ous one 

The North Koreans had enough time 
to get properly set up for their defense 
while the First and Fifth Marines were 
fighting their way from Inchon. They 
did their work well. At intervals from 
400 to 600 yards they constructed their 
barricades They 


were substantial 





The story of “hell on a street-car 


. sf 
fight in the heart 





works built of woven fiber sand bags second clip, the enemy was punching 
around five or six feet at the base and Photos by back with an anti-tank gun. We could 
rising to a height of five feet extend TSgt. James Galloway see the red tracer shells rip through 
ing from one side of the street to the the buildings on the left, narrowly 
leatherneck Staff Photographer And 
other Anti-tank and machine guns : 3 missing the tank and burning them 
» Official Marine Corps Photographers . 
studded the walls and anti-tank mines selves out in a clear space beyond 
were sown in the streets in front of Cap‘ain Welby Cronk, Dog Company 








these fortifications. The enemy com a little stiff, that’s all O'Connell commander, had moved to the cornet 
mander must have figured the Marines negligently raised what looked like a He watched the action for a minute 
were bound to stumble running night Russian version of the Schmisser pistol then moved back The best way to 
marish hurdles like these, and they'd “I picked this up because I can't get clear the barricade out, he decided 
be easy targets for his defending forces a carbine up to my shoulder yet, works was with an air strike. Less than ten 
to mop up when they did. Of course, pretty good minutes later three Corsairs droned 
it didn't quite work out that way “Fire in the hole, six this time,” the overhead. They checked their position 
Jim Galloway and I hooked up with engineer non-com yelled and went to work. They flashed down 
Dog Company at around 11 o'clock The string of six charges and six diagonally across the avenue held by 
that morning. They had just smashed anti-tank mines went off in succession Dog Company almost tipping the 
their way through one barricade and Each time the ground bucked and the blasted tree tops, and chopped at the 
were getting set to go after the next jolt almost knocked me off balance KoReds with their 50s 
We started to move across the That was the last string of mines for After getting hosed down with 50 
Lieutenant James O'Connell awhile. Dog Company started moving caliber slugs, a few of the enemy in 
engineers were forward. We left O'Connell and head front of the barricade made a run for 
ahead of the tanks ed for the corner. Later we saw him cover Possibly two might have got 
0 certain just where during a hot fire fight lay down his over the top of the street fort, the 
There was a squad machine pistol pick up the stern end rest fell under BAR fire. Dog Com 
ng the walls on either of a stretcher and rush forward to pull pany rounded the corner drawing only 
and two tanks had a badly wounded Marine veritably a small amount of gunfire 
er the shattered bar from under the muzzles of enemy guns Now they faced the barricade head 
motionless, while The two tanks had edged to the on It was laying partially obscured 
yn ahead gingerly corner and four more came up behind in smoke 400 yards up the street. The 
As we moved forward one tank cau two lines of Marines ease forward on 
held up behind the barricad tiously nosed around the bend. He both sides of the street. Engineers 
with Lieut. O'Connell and a section of opened up immediately, so did _ the dart back and forth in front of the 
light machir uns. Ahead, about 25 point fire team, moving along the left tanks spotting mines. Within the two 
vards € col that the street side of the street. It wasn't all give lead tanks the gunners ram shells into 
angled off he right. There had and no take, the NoKos were poking their cannons and seconds later send 
been , ling 1e¢ left side. but stuff back at the Marines. While the them screaming up the street in clouds 
our arti had turned m into tank was cutting at the barricade with of brilliant green flame 
heaps of broken brick and masonry his 90-mm. and machine guns and a Dog Company is moving forward at 
A grayish blanket of haze lay over the BARman was working through his a crouch, shoulders brushing the wood 
ruins. Further off to the ft, a block 
away, the Fifth Marines were battling 
their way through a burning 
they were hidden by another 
buildings, but their 
marked by BAR bursts 
While Dog Company waited for the 
engineers to fix charges on the mines 
we talked to O'Connell. He's from 
Jersey City, N. J. Between blasts from 
the exploding mines we questioned him 
about the march up from Inchon 
Galloway and I had been with the 
Fifth the entire time and we were try 
ing to get the picture on the First Ma 
rines 
I can't tell you too much about 
the fight for Yond Dong Po, I got 
hit outside of town four days ago and 
I just got back to the company this 
morning,’ O'Connell said 
“Where did you get hit?” A sniper hunt in residential outskirts of Seoul keeps a platoon busy. 
“In the right shoulder, it’s okay now Bitterest action occurred at barricaded defenses along main avenues 





STREET FIGHT IN SEOUL (cont.) 


en buildings that line the street on 
either sid The Marines on the 
the buildings forward and on the 


right 


the street they cover the 

n right side 
empties into ne 
A Marine 
his M-1 


nt to the open s 


street on 
lays in on the 
while his bud 

pace. We 
for a cond then run for 
Normally the y can be 


ry on at a run 


move 

crossed 

spurt, it 
an hour 

across 

snarl and grope 

You 


face with 


s terrific 


from 

cut loos 

but they 
hire 1s 


st shake 


es the street 


unloading 1 


from 


the barricadk 


It sounds almost like 
sualties on both 
60 yards to 
mpany command 
Cronk orders up a 60-mm 
yuble and James Dona 

es forward to help the 
starts back with one of 
in the grenade explosion 
Both men ¢ bent over 


Donaghue holds a 


moving 


battle dres 


59 


4 


The lee side of a tank covers Marines as they move up to take another 


barricade. 


against the side of the Marine's face 
They make the dubious cover of the 
CP and Donaghue 
check of the victim 


rear. The face wound is the 


commences a hasty 
before starting 
him to the 
meanest, a fresh battle 


plied A 


man s 


dressing is ap- 


casualty card is tied to the 


dungaree jacket and he’s started 


to the rear. Donaghue turns without a 


word and charges back into the smoke 


searching for more wounded 


" 
S MALL arms fire is coming from 


sides and Dog 


buildings on three 
Company is sending it back with a ven- 
One Marine 


» to the 


trying to make his 
barricade, is forced into 
+} 


in the sidewalk when a couple 


skin by him. He eases off the 
his M-1 
The rifle 


sling hanging loose, he pours a clip into 


and stands up in 


goes to his shoulder 
ruins on the 


a building across the 


right. Puffs of dirt rise around him, he 
into the hole, but 


Two 


breech of his 


drops back only 
long enough 


clips are 


to reload more 
kicked from the 
weapon before he’s satisfied the 


Then he 


le and resumes his bounding 


enemy 
has had enough steps out 
of the he 
rse to the main battle 
f and to 
eft, a BARman rests his rifle on 
stack of sandbags. He has been fir- 
since the 


he too is standing up 


Just in front of the barricade 


started, 
you wonder why 
this. 


ing steadily scrap 


he hasn't been hit long before 


Luck of the Irish probably. 


Turret gunner takes personal issue with an enemy sniper 


Another casualty comes back, Dona 
ghue shielding him from the heavy 
firing being poured in from the 


Donaghue's face has a 


right 
strained look 
now 
e have 
away!” he 
over the wounded man 

Captain Gildo Codispoti, S-3 of the 
2nd Battalion who has been up watch 
ing the action, starts helping Donaghue 


to get stretchers up there 


right pants as he works 


word is passed 
sent up and 


with the casualty. The 
for stretchers 

forward 
squads move up now on both 
street. The liter 
ally stepping into action, as they move 
forward gaze never leaves the 
battered block. Two of them 
slide their tongues nervously over their 
This is the 


emotion on their faces 


Two are 
rushed 

More 
sides of the men are 
their 
road 
only sign of 
No laughter or 
poker 


dry lips 


frowns; determination wears a 
face in this fight 

Stretchers return loaded. The 
on them are quiet, their battle with one 
enemy is over. Tonight and in nights 
to come they'll be fighting pain, but 
they'll have the world’s best medical 
aid lined up on their side. Talk, like 
personal 


men 


is conserved for the 
ahead 

got to have more 
Donaghue warns before re- 
roadblock. The 
stretchers 


strength 
struggle 
“We've 
forward,” 
turning to the 
goes back for 
move up 
“Rip shutters off these store fronts.” 


stretchers 


word 


None 


more 





Rifle butts smash hinges. Four sub- 
stitute stretchers are dispaiched. There 
is a desperate need for them. When 
the wounded were hauled out of the 
path of the gunfire, they were placed 
in a small two story building. Now 
the back of the building is a mass of 
probably during the air 
strike. The whole cluster of buildings 
catch and the Marines are forced from 
their positions. They move to the base 
of the barricade 

Pfc Lynn Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio, 
after delivering a casualty pauses to 
catch his breath before going back to 
what's left of his fire 
in the point when the 
up 

“I don't know what 
of a sudden everything opened up at 
Morgan's 
dirt streaks 


flames, set 


team. He was 
KoReds opened 


happened, all 
once. You couldn't see ‘em.’ 


beneath the 
He runs a stained sleeve over his face 


face is pale 


grips his M-1 and moves out 

Jim and I decide to deal ourselves 
in. We advance the way it says in the 
book. It works 
it looks like a sniper can't get at you 
then take off for it. If you make it 


You pick a spot where 


you repeat the process and eventually 
you get where you want to go 
About half way to the wall, we se« 
through a breach they'd 
bastion. The infantry 
over the block 


further up 


a tank go 
pounded in the 
swarms through and 
with the tanks 
an air strike is working, but nobody is 
Tanks, that have 
start to growl 


Somewhere, 
watching it been 
waiting in a long line 
forward 


lee side 


Squads of infantry hug the 
»f them dodging the small arms 
rattling from the starboard 
side of the 
We're 
Our street empties into an intersection 
hardly see the 
It's a big damn 
intersection, it must be the biggest in- 
Korea. Crossing it 
know it is the most 
circle in the 


r 
fire still 


avenue 


moving almost at a trot now. 


In the haze you can 


other side of the street 


tersection in all 
under fire you 
monstrous traffic entire 
world 

The tanks turn into four of the ap 
proaches and siphon tracers down the 
while 
protection of the buildings 
friendly Korean 
told me a few days later that this was 
Kung Hua Noon circle, all I knew at 
the time was that it sure as hell didn't 
resemble Hollywood and Vine by any 
standards. Power dripped and 
snaked every which way on the pave- 
ment. Big chunks of the street itself 
had been flipped around like peanut 
hulls at Griffith Stadium. Most of the 
big buildings were still standing, like 
big scarred pins that had 
seen better days 


avenues 


for the 


Dog Company sprints 


across the way A 


lines 


bowling 


I've been on 20-mile marches that 


took less time than it did for us to 


cross that street. Just 
cover we pass a blasted pillbox 
flames eating their bodies 
are three late members of the North 
Korean People’s Army. My stomach 
starts reminding me of what I had 
for breakfast and I turn my attention 


before we hit 
Lying 
beside it 


elsewhere. 


IDE avenues, a big shattered 

shrine that might be Shinto, 
and gutted buildings loom out of the 
A group of Marines come in 
from a side street. They're from the 
3rd Battalion, Fifth Marines who have 
been traveling parallel with the First 
into town. They cut off at right angles 
to Dog Company up another 
street. The hunting out 
mines again aid Dog Company is mo 
mentarily held up, Galloway and I join 
up with the Fifth. It turns out this is a 
lucky choice, 
raising in Seoul 


smoke 


wide 
engineers are 


we get in on the first flag 
International ground 
rules later called the raising no con 
test, nevertheless it was the first and 
it was in front of Changdok Palace, 
the government general building 

We moved along with the Fifth as 
they felt their way cautiously up the 
Lining 
buildings, the 


boulevard either side were 


large impressive kind 


Hole in the wall fire fight. 


minutes. 


where you take your hat off when you 
enter. We figured we must be on the 
main drag until we made out the lines 
of the magnificent structure that faced 
down the street we What 
caught our attention was the flag wav 
ing aloofly from a high pole in front 
of the place. It was the North Korean 
Communist banner, a big one. Must 
be city hall, I thought 

Galloway had seen the flag at the 
same time I did, he figured sooner or 
later somebody would come along and 
lower the flag and 
American colors. To him that meant 
Jim took off at a lope for the 
I followed 
at a leaving the 
protection of our patrol with heartfelt 


were on 


maybe raise the 
pictures 
flagpole two blocks ahead 
more discreet pace 
regrets 
Pounding up the street we saw more 
Marines up ahead, moving to the wall 
circling the building. As we got closer 
a party through a hole in the 
fence couldn't 
their intentions, we poured on the coal. 
went over the breach in the 
vaulter who'd left 
I started through the 
of the Marines covering the 
flag party yelled to me that it was 
trapped. It didn’t look like it 
bother to argué 
TURN PAGE 


went 
stone You mistake 
Galloway 
wall like a pole 
his tools at home 
gate, one 


booby 


was wired, I never 


The Marines had six casualties here in 15 
Only four fire teams, at most can get in action on one street 





STREET FIGHT IN SEOUL (cont.) 


yund and through 
Inside the palac« 
a couple of wide 


ymnsider ab) real 


estate 
with the attentions of at 


n of gardeners The 


out and 


lines were 


ch them. His 


another's shoulders 


er grabbed 


who 

lion had 

his yw with mors 
Anticipating just such 


Beaver was currently 


Pr - = 


When you're under fire a street is a mile wide. Running zig-zag and 
fast with bullets splashing around them, Marines take new positions 


in, he had sent another flag to be flown 
from the top of the capitol 

Old Glory was firmly hooked to the 
“Run 


lanyards now and Beaver roared 


TH ensign flew to the top of the 

flagpole with the tiny yellow and 
Taplett's Bat 
My watch 


said 1505. In the excitement nobody re 


black insignia of Col 


alion fluttering underneath 
membered to salute but there was one 
hell of a lot of whooping and cheering 
It echoed from the alleys and 


back 





High man on the totem pole repairs the halyards on the staff in front 


of Changdok Palace. 


Moments later loud cheers greeted flag raising 


streets as Marines momentarily dropped 
their mopping up chores long enough to 
take a look at what was going on. 
Outside of the 
chine 


walls, a tank’s ma- 
hacking away trying 
to demobilize North Kor 
ean Army. Overhead an air strike was 


guns were 
some more 
tearing at a hillside near the palace 
yet over all the racket you could still 
hear the shouting 

It was a splendid flag raising, one to 
always remember. The worst part of 
it is that it didn't count. I didn’t find 
out until the next day that there are 
rules for governed by 
umpires 


these things 


protocol and enforced by 
known as diplomats and they have the 
final decision 

We started back to the Fifth’s CP 
as soon as the halyards were secured 
We passed Col. Taplett outside the 
palace gates looking very satisfied with 
his battalion and the war in general 
The 3rd Battalion was getting ready 
to tie in their lines and set up in town 
for the night 

“Stick around,” one of the riflemen 
called, as we “you always se« 
a show with the Third Batt.” 

“Thanks we just saw one 

The First Marines got credit for 
putting up the American flag a half 
hour later over the 


passed 


ambassador's old 
residence 

Well, the First 
outfit, I consoled myself, and I'd as 
credit for the 
almost. Anyway 
covered the 


Marines are a fine 


soon see them get the 
hoisting as the Fifth 
Galloway and myself had 
first flag lowering in Seoul and, after 
all, flag raisings have only been the 
vogue for a couple of centuries. Maybe 
styles will change, and when they do, 
I'll break my story of the Fifth’s epoch 
lowering of the North Korean flag on 
the front steps on the capitol build- 


ing. END 








“Hell! ! It's only candy, cake and cookies! !—Not 
a single can of flea powder"! ! 


“Them Doggies aren't retreating, Joe—They heard 
that the Red Cross doughnut wagons just landed"’ 


“We had extra special chow tonight, Ed—This time they heated the K-Rations! ! " 














ale al 


by Earl J. Wilson 


COULD hardly believe my ears that night in the Shanghai 

Airlines Club when Duke Rankin came over and sat down 

at my table and ordered a glass of buttermilk. Buttermilk! 

Duke Rankin without a whiskey and water in front of him 
was unbelievable They went together, like corned beef and 
cabbage, like thunder and lightning, or like Ying and Yang. 

Not that Duke was a drunk or anything like that, but but- 
termilk was simply out of character for him. 

Now Duke looked a little sick, not really sick, more as 
though he were upset emotionally, and he said that was the 
case exactly I was about to ask him why when the music 


started again. Right away one of the pilots danced by our 


ringside table with a pretty French girl and called over: 

















Duke was a commercial pilot and a holy terror— 


until the missionary’s daughter clipped his wings! 


“Hiya, Deacon, how's it going?” 

Duke answered, “Swell,” without en- 
thusiasm. 

I looked at him. “Deacon?” I said. 

“Yeah ...” he said glumly. “The 
guys are riding me a little Got a new 
job. Flying the missionary plane. It's 
part of the deal I don’t drink and don't 
fight. Gave ‘em my word I wouldn't.” 

“Is that what's eating you?” I asked 

“No, it’s Victoria. I'm nuts about 
her.” 

“So you're in love with a mission- 
ary’s daughter,” I said. “What's wrong 
with that?’ 

I watched his jaw clench. “Every- 
thing. She hates my insides.” He ran 
one of his big hands through his blond, 
close-cropped hair. He wasn't kidding 

“Oh,” I said I couldn't think of 
Duke 

nitely not the missionary type, not the 
Duke I knew 

The Deacon! 

His real nickname 
war when he had been a crack fighter 
pilot with the Flying Tigers in Burma 
It happened the day one of his buddies 
was to marry the daughter of a wealthy 
- British tea Duke 
elegantly as best man, but before he 
left for church the call had come for a 
quick aloft 
in his fancy rented formal clothes and 
downed a Mitsubishi After that he 
was always the Duke. 


anything else to say was defi- 


came from the 


planter dressed 


intercept, and he'd gone 


So I looked at him now, and I 
thought of the Duke 
Deacon and in love with Victoria. It 
didn’t add up! Much must have hap 
pened during my absence. Because 
when I introduced the pair in Kun- 
ming six months earlier the amount of 
romance present could have been put 
in an eye dropper. 

Victoria Imogene Kimberly was the 
only daughter of the Rev. J. E. Kim- 
berly, a Canadian missionary who ran 
a mission hospital in one of Shanghai's 
slum areas. She occupied the bucket 
seat next to mine on a flight to Kun- 
ming at the time. I liked her 

“Dad sent me up to supervise a 
shipment of medical supplies to the 
mission in Kunming,” she confided in 
her quick eager voice “You know, 
Kunming’s sort of like home to me 
I was raised there.” 

When we landed I ran into Duke 
He was lounging against the wall of 


being called the 


the dingy little passenger terminal sour- 
ly regarding the surrounding mountains 
He was grounded and unhappy 

“Of all the rotten luck,” he said 
“stuck in this hole for a week at least!" 

He had 
from French Indo-China An engine 
had gone bad Now he had to wait 
until they could fly up another from 
White Cloud airport at Canton. I 
watched him kick a rock. “God for- 
saken hole!” 


been flying tin ingots up 


“Duke,” I said, “let me set you 
straight on one thing. This place may 
be isolated and it may be dreary and 
lacking in entertainment, but as of 
right now you can't call it God-for- 
saken.” And then I pointed out Vic- 
toria to him and told him about her. 

Duke snorted. “A missionary! If 
that ain't my luck.” And then he went 
on to inform me of what a sorry lot the 
missionaries were and how he wished 
mightily they'd go hang their Bibles 
somewhere else and not always be 
sticking their long blue noses in every- 
where And where Duke wanted the 
missionaries to go was exactly the re- 
verse of where they all hoped to go 
eventually 

“But Duke,” I said 
missionary She's the 


“She's not a 
daughter of a 
missionary.” 

“Which,” he said, “is even worse.’ 

It wasn't that bad. Vicky was a very 
good looking girl. She had clear blu 
eyes and honey blond hair, and her 
figure had all it was supposed to have 
She wore an old leather jacket and blue 
jeans; scant makeup gave her face a 
sort of shining look 

“Hi,” she said to Duke. He grunted 
an acknowledgement of the introduc- 
tion. But at the same time I noticed 
he cast an appraising look at Victoria 
Anybody would have looked at her 
twice 

Vicky felt herself responsible for us 
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ANGEL (cont. 


After all, Kunming was her town. The 


very next day she invited us for a 
picnic to show us the city’s famous 
Copper Temple. We borrowed a car 
and drove out Most of the 
were of stone, but the main structure 


buildings 


was of copper and the sun gleamed 

pleasantly on its pagoda roof 

walked beside the 

walls of the tem 
on a narrow path that curled over 
pine-clad hills. The mountains in 
distance had the soft beauty of our 

own Blue Ridg« Duke 


icnic basket while Vicky breathlessly 


In single-file we 


crumbling red-orange 


carried the 
inted out the sights. Duke was hun 
and said as much 

If that isn’t just like a man she 
said Wait a few minutes, Duke, it's 
just to the top of this hill.” 

She had picked a littl 
near the old temple graveyard The 
view was superb. “What a grand spot 
I said. Vicky was looking out over the 
wide valley She 
liked it 


I've always 


grassy knoll 


was pleased that I 


loved this plac« she 
said Amah used to bring me here 
was a little girl 
was lounging back munching a 
iwich 
You know,” Vicky went on, “I used 
to imagine I was a queen and that all 
the land as far as the mountains be 
longed to me And I used to sit here 
by myself and dream of all the won 
Gerful things I would do for my people 
80 they would never have to be hun 
@Ty or poor or uncared for.” 
I noticed Duke had 
and was listening 
She smiled then, a little 
thought 
See that old Some 
times I used to make my amah sit 
there and listen while I told her of all 
the wonderful things I was going to 
do. And always when I had finished 


eating 


sadly 
and said 


gravestone? 


she would look out thoughtfully over 
all those villages on the plain and say, 
Aiya! Mayo 
nothing can be done about it.” 


} 


fadze, you know, alas 


|} UKE gave a snort of derision 
Your old 


amah was a smart 


he said Certainly, nothing 
done about it. But try to tell 
hat to your missionary pals. Thos« 
dumb clucks wouldn't believe you on a 
tack of their own Bibles!” 
No, Duke wasn't the missionary typ« 
all 
The strange part of it was that 
ky thought 


asked him why he had it in for the 


Duke was teasing I 


missionaries and he said, “No reason 


I just don't like ‘em 


Just the same he kept squiring Vicky 
around. I asked him about that, too. 
He said, “I can't think of anything 
better to do in this hole. Strictly for 
laughs. Never knew a missionary be- 
fore.” 

I was with them a lot He made 
fun of her clothes and the fact that she 
didn't drink or smoke. He was always 
giving her the needle about the mission- 
aries in China living soft with plenty 
of servants and the rest of it. He even 
nicknamed her “Angel.” 

She liked him. I could see that. But 
there wasn’t anything really odd about 
that Most women liked Duke, and 
Duke liked women But with 
Vicky it was diffeernt. I suppose his 
being grounded away from the bright 
lights had something to do with it. The 
missionary part, too. Whatever it was, 
Vicky seemed—through no fault of her 
own—to bring out the meanness in him. 
Duke could 


most 


And when he wanted to 
be awful mean 

I invited Vicky over to our hostel 
for dinner on our last night Duke 
was flying back to Shanghai in the 
His plane was ready. I was 
direction, to 


morning 
to fly on in the opposite 
Calcutta. So it was a farewell party. 
Dinrier didn’t go very well. Duke was 
on Vicky's neck all the time. But she 
simply laughed at his jibes. As always, 
that got his goat 

After dinner we sat around the fire. 
Duke had taken several straight slugs 
of brandy and was beginning to feel 
no pain at all. He made another one of 
his cracks to Vicky, nothing very much, 
but this time the pattern changed. She 
didn't laugh. She suddenly realized I 
think that Duke hadn't been teasing. 
He meant all those things he'd been 
saying about the missionaries, about 
her father, about her clothes—she was 
through Her blue 
seemed to flash sparks 

Duke looked up at her 
trouble, Angel?” he said 
Paradise?” 

She lit into him. She 
stupid and narrow and cruel and hard 
and that he liked hurting people. She 
said she knew all the 
weren't perfect, that they were just peo- 
ple little trying to do a big 
job, like my father 


mad clean eyes 
What's the 


Trouble in 


said he was 


missionaries 


people 
pinching pennies 
and begging and borrowing all his 
life—" 

“Your father must be a dope,” Duke 
said 

“Don't you dare talk about my father 
like that!" she said “If you knew 
He's worth ten of 
you you you jerk!" Then she 
grabbed her coat and headed for the 
She said, “I never want to see 
you again as long as I live!” 

Duke yelled after her. “If the ser- 
mon is over, Angel, pass the collection 


him you wouldn't 


door 


plate.” Then he began to sing “The 
Deacon went down in the cellar to pray, 
but he got drunk and he stayed all 
day,” and I tried to stop Vicky but she 
pushed past me crying and she slammed 
the front door so hard the glass 
cracked. 

I went back to bawl Duke out. He'd 
gone to bed. Romance? I didn’t see 
any. 

The next morning Vicky had busi- 
ness at the field and I stood beside her 
while Duke took off. She was still 
furious. As his plane gunned out she 
dabbed at her eyes and complained 
about the dust being kicked up by the 
slipstream. I agreed that it was bad 

“Duke's quite a character,” I said, 
“Don't let him get you down.” 

“As far as I'm concerned,” she said. 
“Duke Rankin can go straight to hell.” 


“HAT sentiment, coming from a 

missionary’s daughter, rocked me 
a little and that was another time when 
all I could say was, “Oh.” 

So now, sitting with Duke in the 
Airlines Club, I wondered. “Come on,” 
I said, “Spill it.” 

Duke toyed with his glass. There 
was a frown on his face “You were 
in India and I guess you didn’t hear 
much about my crackup,” he said 

“No,” I said. “I didn’t get any of 
the details.” 

“Well,” Duke said slowly, “I had a 
beaut, just about a week after I saw 
you last in Kunming I came back 
again right quick, you know. Vicky 
was still there. Passed her on the field, 
but we didn’t speak or anything. I had 
to fly on to Chungking. Weather was 
lousy. On the way I lost both my 
engines. Slammed myself all over the 
Kweichow range, but I managed to miss 
the peaks and skid into a valley. No 
body killed, but we were all hurt, me 
with a broken ankle, Sammy Wu, my 
co-pilot with and Wong, 
my radio operator hurt bad inside. The 
plane caught fire, but somehow—God 
knows how—we all managed to crawl 


concussion 


out. 

“So there we Duke said 
“about 50 miles south of Chungking 
down in that valley with the moun 
their tops 


were,” 


tains rearing up around us, 
lost in the low-hanging clouds. We 
were in trouble and couldn't move if 
we wanted to. I figured the only thing 
to do was to wait for them to come and 
get us. There was only one little catch 
We didn't food, water, or 
medical supplies 
from the cold and the rain 
was a total loss 

“You know,” Duke said, “I've had 
some really close ones in my day, but 
I thought my number was 

And I remember thinking 


have any 
And no protection 


The plane 


this time 
finally up. 











hg 

I was going 

It gave 

ing. My 

didn't go by é as! It went 

But 

thing that got to worrying me the 

had Vicky I 
couldn't get Angel off my mind 

And it mad that I didn't 

even have a pencil and paper so I could 

leave her a note.” 
Duke was talking more to himself 
than to me. Then he seemed re 


in slow-motion you know the 
nost 
treated 


was the way I 


made me 


we prese Sammy 
and neither could Wong 
So I started crawling 
knees 
ind water. Don't ever try to 
hat full of 
time It ain’t fun 
of your work with 
cially when you've got a bum leg. My 
rubbed raw and then they 


couldn't 
It was up to me 
around on my hands and and 
crawl 
water at the 


and carry a 


same You do most 


your elbows, espe 
, 

elbows were 
somehow I managed 
that 


bringing back my 


got infected, but 


to keep crawling over to strean 


and ch day hat 


full 


water 


lived on berries, but after a 


they ran out I wasn't in 1 


shape to go climbing around, so 
we tried grass and bark 
eat much. He was unconscious 


of the And when 


swollen up as big as my 


time my ankle 
thigh we 
gave up eating 


That 
when the 


went on for five days 


dawn of the sixth day 
creeping over those mountain tops 
into valley 
started creeping 


“When I 


down our 
out of me 


was loc 


woke up I 
into Vicky's face I the 
(continued on pag 


straight 


I was 


nuch 
then 


Sammy didn't 


most 
got 
just 


but 


came 


and 


consciousness 


»king 
yught 
e 56) 
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Leotherneck Stoff Writer 


SOFTBALL in the 
ent mark on Jean Neil 
sically. Of 

ftball di t do him a 

jaw. But he 

ks of Everyone was 


chops left a Pvt 
He'd 


hours and already he was an important 


Neil felt pretty good about that 
been on the base only a few 
course, the 
character. He was in high spirits when 
joined a softball game that evening 
Jean 
enough. The 
blamed 


watching him 
and wasn't watching closely 
opposing pitcher could not be 
little 


than usual. Jean should have kept his 


for throwing them in a harder 
chin out of the way 
His jaw 


il felt that he was jinxed 
f hopes for 


football 
shattered, and he 
hospital 


red his 
ason were 
was in the bandaged 

nicknamed cheesy 
the beginning of many 


fab 


During Cheesy’s 


ck bay 
1s career he beat a path to the hos 
, 


ital with ailments ranging from 


charley horse 
When Neil 


from his first ac 


major operation 
eight 
ident, he was 


covered weeks 
a choice He could either return 
! football squad or go through 
camp He 
He chose boot camp 
After all 


that had brought him into the 


took no chances this 


it was the urge to travel 
Corps 
In his home town during the roaring 
s Neil had had about everything a 

man could desire. It was a pros 


era, and Neil had a good share 


of that prosperity. He was 19, healthy 
as hell, and he had a good job work 
ing for the St. Louis Cardinals at 
Sportsman Park. Then the itch hit him 
He wanted to see the world. He left 
his grandparents’ suburban home, left 
Missouri, and headed West, with the 
half-baked 
Navy 

One stroll down the 
fare of San Francisco changed Neil's 
went flat in 


intention of joining the 


main thorough 
mind. His salty reverie 
about 30 seconds when he saw a very 
fat sailor in a much too small uniform 
The Navy 


Shortly thereafter, he saw a recruit 


wasn't for him 


ing poster with three enticing words on 
it Marines in Guam.” Neil signed up 
He had no idea where Guam was, but 
travel to him. He 
wanted to go to Guam 

On the last day of boot training 
Cheesy packed his seabag and prepared 
to travel 


it sounded like 


He travelled right across the parad 
field to the Athletic 


porting just in time for basketball prac- 


Detachment, re 


tice. 

Football, basketball 
were assigned to this detachment during 
Cheesy, a potent 


and track men 


the playing seasons 
contender in all sports, became a per 
manent member of the detachment. On 
the roster beside the Jean H 
Neil were the names of men who later 
became general officers—Hall, Livers 
edge, McHenry, and Shapely. The com 
petition the detachment faced in those 
days was tough. In addition to local 
service teams, the Marines played 
Santa Clara, California, USC, UCLA, 
Stanford, and other West Coast collegs 
teams. 


name 





Cheesy got to Guam eventually. It 
took 16 years and a world war but he 
made it. In the meantime, he had gone 
a long way in building up a reputation 
and fame in Marine Corps athletics. At 
the Marine Corps base he played as 
one of the backs on the football team, 
guard on the basketball team, and 
tossed the shot put in track for two 
district AAU titles. He was captain 
of the basketball squad in ‘30 and ‘31 
and during the latter season he led the 
Marines to their sixth consecutive dis 
trict title. In 1931 he was voted the 
Marines’ most outstanding basketball 
player and the football team’s 
valuable player 


most 


HEESY found time to sandwich 
“other sports into his busy sched- 
ule. In 1931 he moved to the runner-up 
position in the 11th Naval District 
Tennis Championships by defeating a 
hard playing Navy captain by the name 
of Chester Nimitz 
Laying aside his tennis racket, Cheesy 
played on the golf team until it was 
eliminated in the district playoffs. The 
following year he added bowling to his 
personal roster of sports and made an 
other letter playing infield on the post 
baseball team 
After his 
basketball and 


initial season with the 
track Cheesy 
played his first football in 1930 against 


teams 


the Broncos of the University of Santa 
Clara in San Francisco's Kezar Stadi- 
um. The star-studded Marine 
made the trip to the Bay City aboard 
the transport Henderson for the season's 
Only one 
trip aboard ship during his first 
Cheesy’s participa 
tion in sports; in the spring of 1932 
when the Fleet Marine Force was or 
ganized all hands turned out to make 
the first maneuvers to Hawaii 

When talking about his playing days 
at the Marine Corps Base Cheesy will 
disregard his outstanding record with 
the Marine teams to tell about the 
time he was selected to play with 
Ernie Pinckert’s Coast All-Stars. He 


squad 


opener which they lost 13-7 
more 


cruise interrupted 


was one of the few Marines ever select- 
ed to play with these college athletes 
This was an annual classic, a charity 
game between the National Pro Foot- 
ball Champions and the West Coast 
Stars. Ernie Pinckert, one of USC's 
all time great blocking backs, piloted 
the Coast All-Stars against the cham- 
pion Chicago Bears. The powerful pro 
team had among its players the great 
Red Grange, Link Lyman and Bronco 
Nagurski. Neil received 50 dollars to 
“play a few minutes.” But the West 
Coast captain sprained his ankle previ 
ous to the game and after only two 
minutes of play Cheesy went in as a 
sub. Fifty-eight minutes later, and 
with the game ending with the Coast 
All-Stars on the small end of a 7-0 
score, Cheesy was sure he had earned 
his day’s salary. 

A short time later Cheesy took a dis- 
charge and tried the 
weeks before returning to the base and 
re-enlisting for another four years. By 
1934 the growing Fleet Marine Force 
had absorbed the Athletic Detachment 
and Cheesy wound up a corporal in the 
First Separate Battery, an artillery 
unit attached to the Fifth Marines 
(Reinf), FMF. The FMF was begin- 
ning to grow muscles and when it flexed 
them everyone went on maneuvers. In 
1934 the units went to Culebra and in 
1935 they held their exercises at Mid 
way Island. While at the home base 
Diego, Neil continued with 
athletics until an internal injury re 
ceived in basketball sent him to the 
hospital early in 1935. After a major 
operation Neil was warned by the doc- 


outside for six 


in San 


tors to stay out of football and not to 
participate too strenuously in any 
sport 

The Base Athletic Officer 
C. McL. Lott, 


Neil's injury, paid tribute to the versa 


Captain 
when commenting on 
tile star by saying, “He is the greatest 
all-around athlete in the history of Ma 
rine Corps athletics.” In five and one 
half years at the Marine Corps Base, 
Neil earned 18 letters and compiled a 


record unequaled in the Marine Corps. 
A recapitulation of his awards shows: 
football, 5; basketball, 5; track, 5; 
tennis, 1; baseball, 1; and golf, 1. .In 
subsequent seasons he won an addi- 
tional five letters before quitting active 
play 

Returning to the base in time for 
basketball practice in the fall of 1935, 
Cheesy was assigned the job as assist- 
ant coach and player. He piloted the 
Marine squad to a District Champion- 
ship and at the end of the regular 
season, took the team on to Denver, 
Colorado, for the National AAU meet, 
After making an impressive showing in 
the first round of play the Marines 
went up against stiff competition in the 
second round and were eliminated 


EARLY 


porting to the 


seven years after re- 
Marine Corps 
Base as a boot, Corporal Neil received 
orders to the Marine Barracks, Pearl 
Harbor. The Marines at the island base 
played football since 1925, 
Cheesy fixed that. He immedi- 
ately helped organize a team to play 
the Sailors. Sparking the Hawaiian 
Leathernecks toward champion- 


hadn't 
1925 


near 


ships in all three major sports, Cheesy 


and assistant 
That 
with the old injury bothering 
went to the hospital 
where a second operation forced him to 
retire from all major sports 

Early in 1938 Sergeant Neil sewed 
on his third stripe and returned to the 
Marine Corps Base. He remained at 
San Diego in an assistant coaching 
capacity until June when he was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles to join the In- 
spector-Instructor staff of the 22nd Re- 
serve Artillery Battalion. Cheesy was 
the only close order drill instructor in 
the battalion, and he was kept busy 
teaching the “Hollywood Battalion” the 
fundamentals of parade ground forma- 
tions. Among the 350 members of this 
Reserve unit were such notables as 
Woody Vandyke, the movie director 
who directed (continued on page 58) 


continued as a player 
coach in basketball and baseball 
summer 


him again, he 
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by TSgt. Ronald D. Lyons 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


ee HE memories of the flaming 
I airship almost above my head 

of my frantic race for safety 

from flying parts and possible ex- 
AIR ST AT 1ON plosion, of the return to the flaming 
pyre and the rescue work among the 


of the U: S. Navy® ; =ienen looking objects . will live 
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opment 


LAKEHURST 


£ e d Vv er 
scene Oo} th shi rogr am und . with me as long as I can remember 
. Siti 


lia hter-tnan Originally, anything. But through it all will come 


iré eal “ 

= the memory of the cool, calm, efficient 
eA dmit al ™ SMe of ‘Ak ron work of the Marine detachment and its 

Samp Kendricl ; ; dirigibles. officers. + 
‘Maco n and * ~ eter 1937. - That was the first-hand description 
f den! nber* oie Captain M. V. O'Connell, USMCR, 
. ° sent this magazine 13 years ago when 
iC mmission — the ill-fated German dirigible Hinden- 
burg exploded and burned at the Lake- 
hurst, N. J. Naval Air Station. A de- 
tachment of Marines had been assigned 


‘ 
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to provide routine security for the 
mammcth airship while it visited Lake- 
hurst. They had no chance to carry out 
that mission 
After the wreckage had been cleared, 
someone paused to recall how the Ma 
rines reacted during the tragedy. Eye 
witnesses praised the sentries who held 
their posts while hundreds of frantic 
persons clawed to reach the burning 
ship. They recalled, too, how other 
Marines virtually walked into the 
flaming hulk to drag out the scream 
ng survivors 
Today, 13 years later, there is still 
a Marine detachment at Lakehurst, but 
the detachment is no longer concerned 
with highly inflammable hydrogen-fill 
ed dirigibles (The once formidable 
hydrogen bags have since been replaced 
by smaller, safer, helium-filled blimps.) 
It's a routine existence again for the 
Marines at Lakehurst as they patrol 
the 7900-acre airfield, guarding the 
Navy's lighter-than-air ships and heli- 
opters. Aside from the occasional 
excitement the men stir up for them- 
selves, nothing more sensational than 
the changing of the guard is likely to 
yccur at Lakehurst 
Commanding officer of the 42-man 
detachment is fast-moving, quick-think- 
ing Captain Peter J. Mulroney, USMC 
A native of Mallard, Iowa, the versa 
tile captain has a flock of jobs. When 
talking to him, you never know whether 
you are addressing the station security 
officer x officer, officer-in-charge of 
the rifle range, station traffic officer 
station identification officer, post re- 
ruiting officer, post public information 
officer—or commanding officer of the 
Marine Barracks 
His executive officer, First Lieuten 
ant Robert A. Henry a quick change 
too. Within a day he may 
as exec, accountable officer 
ial services officer, or traffic in 
ator for the station 
the last two decades the nam« 
hurst has been synonymous with 
than-air. But its history started 
ring World War I when a detachment 


of the Russian Imperial Army camped 


at Lakehurst and used it as a testing 
srounds for munitions bought from the 
U.S. government 
When the Russians moved out, the 
U.S. Army converted Lakehurst into 
a chemical warfare base. Early in the 
1920s, the U.S. Navy took over and 
arted to erect a huge hangar to hous« 
mbly of the USS Shenandoah, first 
rigid airship to be built in this country 
Since then Lakehurst has played an 
important part in lighter-than-air d 
velopment figuring tn some of its great- 
est triumphs, as well as some of its 
tragedies 
In acreage, the air station at Lake- 
hurst is referred to as the U. S. Navy’s 
TURN PAGE 


Packing a .45 while on Lakehurst guard duty isn't enough. Corporal 
Herman Schoelkoph, weapons instructor, supplies functional know-how 


~~ 


As the guard changes Corp. James Daley, Jr., hands his log book to 
Capt. Mulroney. Sergeant Scott, Lt. Henry, Sgt. Maj. Smith look on 








: largest. As such it provides all the 
| LAKEHURST, N. J. (cont.) ; Spo training for and overhauling of East 
. ' 2 tee ee. or Coast helicopters. Navy airships are 
overhauled at Lakehurst, too. One of its 
biggest academic jobs is the training of 
Navy aerographers and parachute rig 
gers 

Located in the middle of the New 
Jersey pine belt, Lakehurst is well 
oriented for Marine liberty hounds. To 
the North is New York; Philadelphia 
is West; Atlantic City, South—and for 
diversion, the Atlantic Ocean is due 
East. Practically every Marine at Lak« 
hurst has his own car. When the gas 
buggies balk, the Marines navigate to 
the nearby settlement of Lakehurst—a 
“will do” substitute for bigger liberty 
towns. There they pass the time in an 
Italian-American restaurant, famous for 
its tomato pies and Italian foods. Some- 
times they take in a movie or cut a 
rug to juke box music 

Big man at Lakehurst is Pfc Car- 
roll E. Baust, of Westminster, Md. 
Baust won his fame by discovering a 
Lakehurst girl to go steady with. His 
buddies have trouble finding dates be- 
cause, as Baust says Most girls 





around Lakehurst are too young to 
date 
Marines not so romantically inclined 
as Baust can find things to do at the 
As a matter of personal pride, Sgt, George P. Scott, post armorer, base. There's an athletic hall, movie 
sees that the detachment’s weapons are always kept in top condition swimming pool, basketball floor and in- 
door tennis court 
When things get dull, some of the 
more glib Marines do what they can 
to revive one of the Corps’ oldest arts 
—the Snow Job. Their success is re 
flected in a letter Capt. Mulroney re 
ceived not long ago 
Dear Sir 
Corporal . Station 
ed at Lakehurst, is making a 
determined effort to stampede 
my young sister into marriage 
His stories so conflict with the 
information that I received 
from the Marines of this 
Naval District that I wish you 
would verify his statements 
1. Marines are told to get 
married immediately and 
automatically get 18-day mar 
riage leaves for this purpose 
2. Pay is around $200 a 
month; corporals rate quarters 
on the post 
3. Marines get a_ special 
free $10,000 insurance not 
available to Army and Navy 
because their work is so 


dangerous 





Corp. James Daley draws boondockers 
from SSgt. Frederick Morawcznski 





Lakehurst's ‘Cathedral of the Air'—a memorial to 
those who perished aboard dirigible Shenandoah 


extremely 


4. He is 


dangerous work in a demolition 


doing 
squad, may not live through 


this; must be married soon 
since he is to be shipped over- 
what time 
together they can before he 


goes off, perhaps to die.” 


seas must have 


The writer went on to explain that 
she sympathized with the anxious cor 
better he 

Mulroney 
was quick to agree and quick to set 
the brakes Romeo's 
brought to a screeching halt. In much 
less time than it took the 
lad to lay his groundwork, the captain 
fired the works. He 
the corporal’s ‘ 
When the smoke cleared, the slightly 
singed corporal was back on the one 
job he ever had at Lakehurst 


poral, but wouldn't it be 
slowed down a bit? Capt 
project was 
enterprising 
even detonated 


‘demolition squad.’ 


and only 
-standing four on, eight off 
Lake 
hurst from the ground as from the air 
Six large hangars give it away. The 
largest, 208 feet high and 880 feet long, 
was built primarily to house the Navy's 
dirigibles. Of course, it was only a mat 
ter of time until a Marine flyer happen 
W-h-o-o-s-h, and he was the 
thing 


It's almost as easy to spot 


ed along 
first aviator to fly through the 
He was also the first Marine 
to be grounded at Lakehurst 


aviator 


Excitement, what there is of it at 
Lakehurst, fluctuates with the seasons. 
Interest runs high when the New Jersey 
deer season opens because the Marines 
get a chance to hunt—but not necessar 
Instead, they board the 
and helicopters 
looking 


ily for deer 
Air Station's blimps 
and patrol the Lakehurst area 
for hunters who wander into the un 
fenced 
When a poacher is spotted 
is relayed to a ground motor patrol 


portions of the reservation 


the word 


*INCE Lakehurst is surrounded by 
forest fires 


heavily wooded areas 
are a constant threat. To combat them, 
from the 


five Marines are assigned 


daily guard to act as fire fighters. But 
their fire fighting duties extend beyond 
Their first job is 
Fighting them comes 


extinguishing flames 
to prevent hres 
second 
Although the fire loss at Lakehurst 
is commendably low, the Air Station 
had one of its hottest times last year 
when a series of fires broke out near 
the reservation. The nearly exhausted 
fire fighters might have 
hadn't been for one tireless individual 


given up if it 


(not a service man) who seemed to be 
But as fast as he 
another flared 


every place at once 
extinguished one blaze 
up. Even so, he was well on his way 
hero—until 


to becoming a someone 


Pfc Van W. Hall is VIP at Lakehurst. 
the detachment bang ears with him three times daily 


Marines of 


threw water on his efforts. His fight 
was over when they caught him taking 
time out to start new fires 

The roving motor patrol is one of 
the most important jobs the Lakehurst 
guard detachment performs. It’s a long 
tour, covering 220 miles a day. But 
this surveillance on wheels has paid 
off by keeping all violations to a mini- 
Personnel who drive cars on 
long ago that the 


mum 
the base learned 
motor patrol can’t be outrun or out 
foxed. It has been said the only com 
muter on the station who never re 
ceived a traffic ticket was a pet deer 
who used to wander around at low 
speed, sniping cigarette butts. 
Although the detachment is small it 
has not escaped the inevitable stream 
about by the 
Since Capt. Mul 
March, he has 


watched 80 per cent of his command 


of transfers brought 


Korean 


roney’s 


situation 


arrival last 


change. The detachment was hit espe 
cially hard recently when about 55 per 
cent of its personnel was transferred 
overseas. Some went to Korea to join 
the First Marine Division. Of that 
group, nine wound up in the same rifle 
squad. With them went Capt. Mul 
roney’s solemn conviction; “Those men 
wil] distinguish themselves before this 
thing is over 
The biggest reason why discipline 
TURN PAGE 
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LAKEHURST, N. J. (cont.) 


First Lieutenant Robert A. Henry, Exec of the Lakehurst detachment, 
inspects the guard. When not on a guard relief, the men attend school 


presents little or no problem at Lake 
hurst is the physical presence of Ser 
geant Major Alfred J. Smith, Jr. An old 
timer from Germantown, Philadelphia 
the sergeant major rules with a firm 
hand. The weight of that hand is always 
respected—never questioned. The ser 
geant major is backed by an experi 
enced group of key enlisted men: Tech 
nical Sergeant Thomas D. Mackey 
guard chief; Staff Sergeant Frederick 
J. Morawceznski, supply chief; Harold 
G. Kockehms, Jr., Aerographer Mate’s 
School instructor; and Sergeant George 
P. Scott, armorer and assistant guard 
chief 

Lakehurst offers varied attractions to 
its personnel, but the heaviest drawing 
card is the Navy messhall. It’s one 
of the few which features a new-fangled 
self service salad table, loaded with 14 
different salads. A novelty to the 
Marines at first, it’s indispensable now 
That's why, if a Lakehurst Marine 
misses chow, his buddies think about 
buying flowers 

All things considered, Lakehurst is 
phenomenal in the respect that Marines 
who have served there invariably want 
to return. No base could want a 
better testimonial END 


Lakehurst Marines live up to their designation as a 7900-acre airfield. Their jobs may cover anything from 
guard detachment by providing ground security for the chasing speedsters to spotting poachers from blimps 





CRD, SAN DIEGO 


Boots nearly swamped the base 


TSgt. George Burlage 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


PHOTOS BY SSGT. JACK SLOCKBOWER 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


YJHEN war clouds gathered in 
W the Far East, torrents of re- 
cruits poured into San Diego 

for training. The tide rose to a point 


where over a thousand Regulars and 
Reserves were reporting each week 


but not one day of training time was lost 


One 
had been 
out one or two 
week. How could it handle 


turning 


sands of new men? 
at the 


Ba" 
8 


Techniques and methods of instruction may change 
but inspections go on forever. A recruit platoon gets 


mn 


seams 


Bea's 
<> 


lone recruit training battalion 
in operation at San 
platoons 
these thou 
It began to bulge 
A second training bat 


4s 


> 


talion was added. And it bulged, too. 
Basic training was compressed to eight 
weeks. A tent camp mushroomed to 
handle personnel of a third recruit 
training battalion. Yet, in spite of this 
explosive growth, the recruits went 


TURN PAGE 


the works during the eighth training week. Lieutenant 
H. Fisher and TSgt. W. H. Sietman have eagle eyes 





hghting 


Marines 


Every Marine recruit learns the importance of maintaining security at 
all times—even as Pvt. G. E. Sanchez, on watch over stacked rifles 


San Diego statues. Basic instruction, streamlined and but does not include field tactics or advanced combat 
condensed to eight weeks, gives recruits all essentials principles—Marines get that later at Camp Pendleton 





in the Marine Corps recruit training were formerly included in the 10 and during a four-week course at the Train- 
Although the public address system 12 week schedules are still covered ing Command, Camp Pendleton, an 
has replaced the deep throated gunnery Subjects which are duplicated in ad- advanced training unit in which all 
sergeant of another decade, enlisted vanced training units were eliminated men prepare for overseas assigment 
personnel still handle the actual in- from the recruit training schedule. Field The eight weeks of training is di- 
struction of the recruits. And for a tactics, advanced phases of combat vided into three phases; the first three 
boot’s first eight weeks of service life conditioning and combat principles weeks at the recruit depot, the second 
his DI is still the voice of the Marine were dropped because they are taught three weeks at the rifle range, and the 
Corps last two weeks back at the recruit 
Gone, however, are the days when depot. During the first phase the men 
learn close order drill, have school on 


the DIs gave all the instructions on 


weapons and field problems for their small arms, and attend classes on in 


own platoons. Today special instruc- doctrinary courses which are needed to 
they - : round out their knowledge and under- 
standing of the Corps. The second 


phase, the range, is self explanatory 


ors, specialized in the courses 
teach, are a part of each battalion 


They instruct classes on approximately : ; 
run from ' " : with the recruits firing and witnessing 


demonstrations of all infantry weapons 
In the final phase the recruits spend 


50 subjects in courses which 
30 minutes to four hours in duration 


These subjects range from bayonet 
practice to the latest on radiological their seventh week on mess and police 
defense in an atomic attack. From ’ y . details; the eighth week is devoted to 
these experienced instructors the parade ground formations, inspections 
and extra classes 

Each recruit receives 14 hours of 
school on the functioning and detailed 
} stripping of the M-1. Sixteen hours 
advanced training unit are spent on the pistol, carbine and 
In shortening the period of training BAR. Five more hours are alloted for 


the training officers be TSgt. Robert McCarron, member of the use of rifle and hand grenades and 
essential subjects that the special instructor staff at MCRD the practice throwing and firing of 
TURN PAGE 


cruits pick up information for their 
present needs and a basic knowledge 
which will help them understand the 


structions which will come later in 


Sgt. R. E. Robinson, DI, 2nd Rec. Bn., makes sure have had special instruction in Chemical Warfare but 
that his platoon understands the gas mask. Recruits the DI fears that some eightball didn't get the word 





MCRD, SAN DIEGO (cont.) 


= % 


Carbine range. One of the biggest moments in boot Furrows left by crawling recruits are in line with 
camp: firing a powerful weapon for the first time combat laws: keep low; take cover while advancing 


each. In culminating the basic wea- 
pons indoctrination at the recruit de 
pot the men spend two hours at bay- 
onet drill and in running the obstacle 
course 

Special subjects of indoctrinary and 
basic natures take up the majority of 
classroom time the first three weeks 
Almost all the subjects are taught with 
lectures and training film with very 
little, if any, practical application dur 
ing these periods except in combat 
swimming. Swimming is one course 
where everyone must qualify. Other 
courses include military courtesy and 
discipline, mission and history, per 
sonal hygiene, field sanitation, and first 
aid. Map reading and the use of the 
compass, interior guard duty, and com 
bat principles involving the individual 
the fire team and the squad, are 
stressed more thoroughly. General sub 
jects such as the infantry pack, chemi 
cal warfare and shelter tents are also 
covered 

The three weeks spent at the rifle 


Recruits take physical obstacles of boot camp without pain or strain. TSgt. Lawrence Dutrow joined in ‘22 
They foul up more often on classroom hurdles or mental gymnastics is now bayonet and grenade instructor 





Pvt. Meredith Smith follows family 
tradition—he has two Marine brothers 


range are still packed with work for 
both recruits and coaches. Here the 
boot learns the principles of all small 
arms firing and how to overcome any 
fear he may have of a larger caliber 
rifle than he is accustomed to handling 
With the increasing number of men 
firing the ranges each week and the 
transfers of many experienced coaches 
to combat units for Korea duty, coach- 
ing is less personalized than it has 
been in the past. However, the coaches 
do an excellent job and the percentage Off duty the men spend their time at good, clean, healthful, exercise 
of qualifications is still very high This, not so tedious, detail gives the men a chance to shoot the breeze 


Approximately 50 hours are spent 


snapping in with the M-1 rifle and 


firing the familiarization and record 
course. All small arms are fired and 
other infantry weapons are demon 
strated 
When the recruits return from the 
rifle range little training time is lost in 
developing the men on the parade 
ground in close order drills, parades 
and inspections. After two more weeks 
depending on the needs of the service 
these men will be transferred to duties 
at various posts and stations or to 
Camp Pendleton for additional com 
bat training. A Marine at the end of 
eight wecks is still far from a finished 
product, but he is basically trained and 
has a fundamental knowledge which 
will fit him for any future assignment 
in the Corps. Even men like Pvt 
Lindbergh, who have had several years 
of combat experience, benefit greatly 
from this training 
Every day the DIs and special in- 
structors are molding future Marines 
Like the village blacksmith of another 
era who forged iron into tools to fight 
back the frontiers, these recruit depot 
instructors, both on the field and in 
the classroom, are shaping future Ma- 
rines to protect our way of life. They 
Nobody flunks the course in combat swimming. You pass it or sink. are building fighting units—traditional 
TSgt. W. R. Reising gives qualified recruits some tips on life saving in unity and strength. END 
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this article will give 


you a clue that’s worth chasing down... . 


TSgt. George Burlage 


Leatherneck Sto Writer 


ERSONNEL working at the Personal Baggage Marine Corps was necessary to ship possessions to 
Center, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, heirs and the next of kin if the legal owner is de 
ire trying to find the owners of the last 15.000 ceased. In either case, when the owner or the next 

pieces of baggage remaining in their two warehouses of kin is located, he must agree to accept the gear 
Over 60,000 pie of the original 75,000 have been It is then shipped to him prepaid. If the owner or 
legal owners or next of kin since the the next of kin cannot be located, the gear is disposed 

l three years ago. Ninety large 

binets, with approximately 100,000 

or letters from individuals seek 


ord for identi 


The Baggage Cs r was activated on February 11, 
1948, from personnel of the Marine Corps Supply De- 
pot, Camp Pendleton. All unclaimed baggage from 
Camp Pendleton, San Francisco, and the deactivated 

ns at Clearfield and Farragut, Utah, was 
ent ft the new center for inventory, identification, 
ind shipment to the legal owners. Work progressed 
smoothly until th rt the Korean conflict when 
transfers cut the personnel to less than half of the 
T/O strengtl 

At the center all seabags are processed and in- 
ventoried; then a diligent effort is made to locate the 
owners. If the owner’s name and serial number is on 
the bag this information is sent to Headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps, and the last known address is forwarded 
to the Personal Baggage Center. In many cases the 
original seabag is missing and the gear has been 
placed in a temporary container which makes identi- 
fication difficult. Marked articles of clothing and old 
letters often determine the name of the owner Seabags piled to the rafters still wait to be claimed. 
Special authorization from the Commandant of the When job began in '48, 75,000 items were on hand 
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of as provided by Public Law 39, passed by the 81st 
Congress on April 14, 1949. This law provides for the 
sale of all unclaimed articles, but before this sale 
occurs a written notice is sent by registered mail to 
the last known address of the owner informing him 
of the time and place of the intended sale 

Processing of all seabags includes the removal of 
all government articles, fire arms, live ammunition 
and moldy and moth eaten clothing. In most cases 
all cotton clothing is still serviceable and is laundered 
and sent on to the owner. Woolen clothes are moth 
eaten and are baled and sent to salvage. U. S. gov- 
ernment weapons and property are picked up; the 
firearms are sent to the armory and 782 gear, if us- 
able, is taken up on the accounts of Post Property. 
All government property which is obsolete or badly 
damaged is destroyed. Foreign weapons are inven- 
toried, tagged for identification, and locked in the 
warehouse armory, awaiting shipment by freight to 
the owner. Care is taken to protect each individual 
Many of 
these items are valued highly by their owners; watches, 


article which is considered personal gear 


all types of souvenirs, and even the same money that 
is found in the seabags are shipped home with the 


other gear. 


\ ANY of the seabags contain live ammunition, 
4 grenades, and home made cigarette lighters 
fashioned from shells which are still considered dan- 
gerous. These articles are disposed of for safety; how- 
ever, souvenir deactivated shells are considered per- 
sonal property and are sent along with other articles. 
Quite a few of the seabags, like little boys’ pockets, 
pour forth fabulous contents. Items range from human 


Sgts. Norcross and Murray scan files of inventoried 
baggage, searching for clues to establish ownership 


skulls to cans of meat and sardines. Pagan war clubs, 
knives, hula skirts, all types of Oriental back-scratch- 
ers, sandals, and carved knick-knacks are on the sea 
bag treasure list. One amazing article of historical 
value among the unclaimed items is a scrapbook con- 
taining newspaper clippings dating back to before 
the average present day Marine was born. The 
clippings describe many Corps athletic contests and 
activities of another Marine generation. Among other 
notables is a picture of then Captain, Clifton B. Cates 


[ Y NDER the supervision of CWO Carl J. Evans, 
— Officer in Charge, and MSgt. M. F. Christo, 
Non-commissioned Officer in Charge, the 14 enlisted 
men of the Personal Baggage Center send out approxi- 
mately 700 letters a week in an attempt to find the 
owners of the unclaimed baggage. Two hundred 
pieces of baggage costing about $500 in postage are 
sent out weekly. Baggage from the Korean area is 
not being cleared through the Recruit Depot at this 
writing. At the present time approximately 9000 of 
the 15,000 pieces of World War II baggage on hand 
remain to be inventoried. Your lost seabag may be 
among those 15,000 

If you want that strayed seabag or the contents 
thereof, here’s your clue—and it’s important! 

Write to the Personal Baggage Center, Recruit De- 
pot, San Diego, Calif., giving your full name and 
serial number. Describe in detail any uncommon 
souvenir such as a Jap saber, an idol carved out of 
a coconut shell, Mother of Pearl letter opener, or 
any other individual item with unusual characteristics 
which is stowed in the lost baggage. These descrip 
tions will help to establish your ownership. END 


Seabags hold many souvenirs. Safe ones are held 
for owners. CWO C. J. Evans inspects Jap rifle 
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by Captain Gerald P. Averill 
usmMc 


In the hands of a good man 


the 20 pounds of BAR is worth its weight 
in gold at the battle pay-off 


for the gave permission to light the lamp, and 
began 
showered From what I saw this afternoon 
and feeling and from other things I have noticed 
he had at the in the past he said, “you people 
first sergeant are in pretty sad shape for individuals 
f the BAR per who have been in this lash-up for 
ed squaring away months now. You act like a gang of 


had old women. Nov what's wrong with 


NE of the BAR men, a charac 

} had accom ter who had been assigned the 

Reading them off was weapon for less than four months, piped 

answer. Perhaps, he thought up. “Top,” he whined, “I've carried this 


background on the weapon, a damned thing for a long time now 


tricks of the trade and a lot of and it gets mighty heavy, especially 
blowing, might change the atti- when the old man takes off the way 


and brimston i »f the men and improve their he does. It seems to me that the 
hides of yncerned A knock on the door interrupted his platoon sergeants could get the BAR 
the BAR and el thoughts. He barked, “Come on in, and men rotated more often so that every 
report t is « e in shut the door!’ one would get a chance at carrying this 

then called the mpa The BAR men slipped in and hunk of iron around! 
turned atoons crowded the office When all per The first sergeant’s first impulse was 
sergeants eu ym 1ad assembled, the first ser to blast him but he reconsidered, con- 
pushed back his chair trolled his temper, and spoke mildly. 


and 


} 
a 


oon 





“Weight seems to bother you, and a 
lot of other big Joes in this company 
a helluva lot,” he said. “Just to show 
you what babies you are, and for the 
sake of comparison, I'm going to 
quote some figures on weight, and let 
you see how you stand with men in 
other armies. For instance, the Bren 
Limeys, weighs 22 
pounds with bipod attached—two 
pounds heavier than the BAR—and 
spits out 50 Jess rounds per minute than 
the BAR. The German M-34 and Berg 
mann both weighed 26 pounds without 
of fire comparable 


Gun, used by the 


mount, with a rate 
to the BAR. The Japanese Nambu, 
and its later variations, which we ran 
into in the Pacific weighed 23 pounds 
and was a bit faster on throwing out 
lead. The French light machine gun, the 
Hotchkiss, also weighed about 23 
pounds, so you can see for yourself that 


our weapon is certainly no heavier, and 


compares favorably in rate of fire. 
Now—do you still think you're 


abused?” 


being 


"THE question asker sat down, 

somewhat deflated. The first ser- 
geant lit a cigarette, took a drag, and 
asked for further interrogation. It 
seemed that everyone was digesting the 
had just given, 
same 


dope on the figures he 
so he addressed himself to the 
man who had brought up the question 
of weight 

“Son, you rotating the 
piece a few moments ago. I guess you 
meant that it would ease the load all 
around. Well, it wouldn't. The piece 
should be assigned to one gunner, and 
one assistant, and those two 
should keep the weapon for a goodly 
period of time. All 
fire team and squad should become 
familiar with the piece, not to share 
in the carrying of it, but in order to 
understand the weapon, and to absorb 
enough knowledge to keep the piece 
firing, should the BAR man, his assist- 
ant or both become casualties 

“I don't think that many of you 
people realize the importance of the 
automatic rifle. It is the front line auto 
matic weapon, and has been for two 
world wars, and in Korea. Without it 
you don’t have much to go on. I 
watched Johnson LMG men and BAR 
men all the way from Guadalcanal to 
Iwo Jima, and without the fine job 
those people did, a lot of Marines— 
including me—might not be around 
today. 

“The automatic rifle is the hub of the 
wheel in defense or in the attack, and 
the fire team and squad operate around 
it, protecting it, and keeping it in opera- 
tion. BAR men must realize their re- 
sponsibility to the company, because 
if they dope off one time in combat 
it can mean the end of everyone in 


mentioned 


people 


members of the 


the company. You people are im- 
portant as hell in the scheme of 
things, and the sooner you realize it 
the better off we're all going to be 
Be proud of your weapon, of the job 
it can do when handled properly, and 
work on it until you and your assist- 
ants can make it perform to the high- 
est degree of efficiency. Now, while I 
have been getting warmed up, has 
anyone else got a question?” 

“Yes, Sergeant,” said one of the 
assistant BAR men. “This may not be 
in line with what you've been telling 
us, but it bothers me, and probably 
some of the others. How about getting 
you're a BAR man? It 
seems to me that all the stripes will 
pass you by while you fill this billet 
The outfit only rates Pfcs as BAR men, 
and who can tell what kind of a 
when you're stuck with 


rates when 


leader you are 
an automatic rifle?” 

“Lad, when I was a Pfc a BAR man 
was looked on as the best man in 
the squad. He knew his weapon back 
ward and forward, knew nomencla- 
ture, functioning, and something you 
agents don't want to know 
about—the tactics of his piece. It took 
longer in those days to make an extra 
stripe than it does now, but I'm here 
to tell you that, more times than a 
few, the BAR man was the guy who 
picked up _ those held onto 
them, and ran the squad from there 
on in. The stripes come a lot faster 
these days, but in this company they 
are put out for the same reasons they 
used to be. If you know this BAR 
cold, know your functioning, nomen- 
clature, positioning and loading, do a 
good job on the range, and on field 
firing your platoon leader 
is going to notice you, and put you 
down in his mind for future reference 
Not only that, but if you're really hot 
the skipper is going to notice you, and 
you all know that results count with 
him. If he sees you, and likes what he 
sees, you're in. You can pick up those 
stripes just as easy carrying a BAR 
It's the kind of 


seem to 


stripes 


problems, 


as any other way 
job you do, not the kind of job you 
have, that gets promotions, so quit 
worrying about that right now! 

“Are there any other questions 
about this piece other than complaints 
against its weight, and the chances of 
making general while you are carry- 
ing it?” 

There were no other questions 

“All right”, the top continued, “I'm 
going to give you people a few tips 
on this weapon. Let's take the subject 
of spare magazines. Every time we go 
to the field I find several of you with 
only two spare magazines. You aren't 
fooling anyone but yourself by going 
without them. They're bulky, heavy 
they hurt your ribs when you hit the 


deck, and they rattle, but you may as 
well face it right now—in combat it's 
really going to bother you when you 
run out of ammunition in a tight spot, 
and remember that you left a half a 
dozen loaded magazines in your fox- 
hole because you were too lazy to 
pack them along. You've got to cul- 
tivate the habit of carrying all your 
fighting equipment with you, whether 
it’s comfortable or not, and now is 
the time to learn—when no one is 
shooting at you. Wear your pack sus- 
penders to help ease the load of that 
heavy belt. 


SPI“ HE next thing, and just about as 
important, is the bipod. I know 
it swings on the barrel when you run, 
and I know that it’s added weight, but 
how in hell do you figure you can hit 
anything without it? You know you 
can’t deliver accurate fire with any- 
thing else, yet day after day you try 
to get away with leaving it in your 
locker. 

“Another thing that I have noticed 
is the fact that just about every one 
of you makes a terrific job out of 
hitting the deck when you are carrying 
a BAR. You try to hit it the same 
way you do with a rifle, and common 
sense should tell you that it can't be 
done that way without knocking your- 
self out, or staving up your piece 
Don't roll when you hit the deck. That 
was fine in the jungle, when you didn’t 
want a sniper to get another shot at 
you, but in open terrain it is just a 
signal to (Continued on page 59) 
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lust because he was the first to enlist in the “All Nebraska Platoon”, 
George Olson of Omaha gets a hat fitting by movie starlet Ann Blyth 








Eastward, ho! 


When Women Marine Reservists from the Los Angeles area left for 
Parris Island recruit training, the California State Flag went along 





Horse Marine 


The atomic age may be upon us, but 
“mechanization” is remote to Pfc Nel- 
son B. Wadsworth, Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Fallbrook, Calif. Wads- 
worth is the last of the old-fashioned 
West Coast “Horse Marines” since 
Camp Pendleton modernized its out 
lying patrols by substituting bicycles 
for horses 

Although “Horse Marines” were 
used in North China and Nicaragua 
less than a generation ago for running 
messages and patrols, they officially 
disappeared in 1937. Only a few horses 
were retained for patrolling large naval 
ammunition depots where terrain was 
too rough for jeeps 


Wadsworth horsebacks a three-hour 


stretch of fence six days a week. When 


break is found he reports the damage 

depot commander, and main 

kes the repairs. During his 

daily canter, Wadsworth sometimes 

flushes Mexican border jumpers who 

cross the U.S. border to look for jobs 

When di vered, the jumpers are 

picked up by jeep patrols and turned 
to the U.S. Border Patrol 

Wadsworth was a Reserve mem- 

the 12th Signal Company and a 

at San Jose State 

when called 


r 


Lisa Kirk, singing star of New York cast of ‘Kiss Me Kate"’ changed the 
musical's title to ‘Kiss Me, Marine’’ on the Corps’ 175th birthday 


Top Cop 


Staff Sergeant James R. McGee 
USMC, outclassed his class mates in 
Enlisted Military Police Class +149 
Provost Marshal General's School at 
Camp Gordon, Ga. McGee, a member 
of MP Company, Second Marine Di 
vision, finished at the top of the 50 
man class 
Subjects covered were judo, finger 
printing, weapons, traffic control, crimi 
nal investigation techniques town pa 
trol and civil disturbances 
Conducted by the Army, the Provost 
Marshal General's School accepts stu 
dents from all branches of the U.S 
Marine SSgt. James McGee topped his class at PMG School. Lieut Armed Forces and from certain foreign 
Col. Howell, USA, congratulates McGee as MSgt. R. Seibert watches countries TURN PAGE 
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Sea Going Sharpies 


TSgt. Irving G. Taylor, one of the first enlisted pilots to see action 
in Korea, ships over for six. Maj. Robert Keller gives oath of allegiance 


First Lieutenant B. B. Selvitelle, Jr. and MSgt. J. K. Schlick head the 
salt-flavored Marine Detachment aboard USS General H. W. Butner 


Another Basilone 


Marit ( 
Ba 


a distance of more than 80,000 nautical 
miles 

Mission of the detachment is three 
fold: (1) to provide a unit organized 
trained and equipped for operations 
ashore as part of the ship’s landing 
force; (2) to provide gun crews and 
(3) to provide internal security for the 
ship 

Recently the ship was converted from 
luxury liner to troop transport, and 
carried elements of the First Marine 
Division and Army Seventh Division 
to the Far East 

Pride of the detachment is a state- 
ment by Captain D. E. Collins, USN 
the Butner's skipper: “This Marine de- 
tachment is the sharpest I've ever 


seen in the Navy 


Col. Lyman Miller congratulates Silver Star winner Pfc William Tolar. 
Under fire in Korea, Tolar helped carry six wounded men to safety 





Marine 
Corps, not so much in the hope of emu 
hope of 
establishing an independent life of his 
own 

So, as “Manila enlisted in 
1937 to get a Donald 
chose the Marine Corps 10 years later 


famous brother, enlisted in the 


lating John’s career, as in the 


John” 


start in life 
recruit training, he was selected 
Marine 
and from there he 
Division Camp 


From 
to attend 
School 
First 
Calif 

Asked 
when he 
his brother gave his life 
“My family belic 
right to lead his own life 

His older brother didn’t particularly 
Ma 


wanted 


Corps Disbursing 
joined the 


Pendleton 


about his 


service to which 


enlisted in the 
Donald 


ves every man 


said 


has a 


influence his decision to join the 


fines, he continued I just 


to see what it was 


“Marine of the Year" 


Lieutenant Colonel John J. Capolino, 
USMCR, Officer in Charge, Marin« 
Corps-Navy Publicity Bureau in Phila 
‘Marine of the 

Corps 


chosen 
Marine 


gold medal 


delphia, was 


by the League 


eceived a from the 


Marine Corps League officials pin 


Year" medal on Lieut. Col. Capolino in Philadelphia 


League during ceremonies on Oct. 18 
1950 


The 


contribution to the public’s understand 


colonel has made an 


ing and appreciation of 
through his 
Marine Corps history 


paintings and 
Examples of his 
may be seen in every major 
United States and at Marine 
Best 
Capolino’s designing ingenuity ar« 
Marine Corps colors 
Who's Who in the East” 
Encyclopedia 
Who's Who in 
Who in America’ 


director of art 


art work 
city of the 
Corps known product of 
Col 
the new 


posts 


Listed in 
American 
Biography” 
‘Who's 


been 


Italian 
World 
Art”, and 

the colonel has 
Spring Garden Institute director 
Chestnut Hill Art Center 
member of board, of 
mere Art Gallery; meml! 

phia Water Color Club 
Franklin and 


Pennsylvania 


curator an 
directors, Wood 
Philadel 


Institute 


Academy 


Never Mine 
USS Cavalier, APA 37. 


units of the 


When th 
left Inchon harbor 
First Marine Division 


didn’t expect the cruise to 


with 
aboard they 


be a pro 


“Marine of the 
Pilots Leo J. 


unusual 


Marines 
murals of 


they were go- 
Southern tip 
Marines at 
The 


was 


Originally 

around the 
land the 
East coast 


longed one 
ing to steam 
of Korea 
Wonsan on the 
at Wonsan 
mined 


and 
harbor 
heavily 
ships in the 


however 
and for days the 


Cavalier’s convoy sailed up and down 


anchorage to 
end of the 12th 
appeared, ap 


the coast waiting for the 
be cleared By the 
day little 
pended to the 


this rhyme 


ship’s daily newspaper 


DRIFTING and DREAMING 


We departed the waters of Inchon 


We set sail for the port of Wonsan. 
Our trip was just fine 

Until we sighted @ mine 

Now the Admira 


mind 


can't make up his 


Coffee Cup 


scrap a bat 
but the 


sure to escape 


Fort 


tleship or antiquate a 


unes Of war may 
bomber 
one piece of machinery 


replacement is the indispensable coffee 
cup 
Most 


above 


Marines, whether they're on 
or behind the lines, get a 
from coffee Technical Sergeants 


J. Ihli and Hugh E. Newell 


boost 
Leo 
USMC, 


TURN PAGE 


Back from a flight mission over Korea, Naval Aviation 
lhli and Hugh Newell refuel with coffee 
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WE THE MARINES (cont.) 


ptions. As Naval Aviation 
and Newell have been flying 
r Korea. Afterwards, they 

missions, coffee cup in 


Marine Exhibit 


S. Marines in Review 
of a special Marine 


1775- 


ly being displayed at the 
tur Naval Museum, 1610 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Por 

Marine Corps’ 175 

o the nation, the 
Marine 
), and will continue through 

} 1951 


years 
exhibit 


Corps birthday, 


Drawing: aintings photographs, 


long with a collection of early 
nd uniforms, depict Marine Corps ac- 
ym its founding and first am 
landing at New Providence 

until the recent Inchon, Korea 


relics were 


weapons 


These priceless 





Sgt. Robert Mehl compares his blues 
with the kind worn by officers in 1810 


borrowed from the Marine Corps Mu- 
seum at Quantico, the Naval Museum 
at Annapolis, the Library of Congress, 
the National Archives, and from pri- 
vate collectors 


Easier, Too 


As long as there is a Marine Corps, 
there will be Marine mess halls. And 
the mess hall deck will be scrubbed 
down, fore and aft, following every 
meal. Plus a few extra turns during 
the day for good measure 

While awaiting reassignment at 
Guam during the last world rhubarb, 
five tentmates and myself drew the ex- 
pected and despised mess detail. Our 
first duty of the day involved a vicious 
assault on a tough layer of cook stove 
grease that had accumulated on the 
concrete deck. All prior efforts to re- 
move the stubborn stuff had proved 
futile to the mess staff. We were, to 
quote the mess sergeant, “to do it— 
or die.” 

Oathing standard Marine Corps 
oaths, we fell to and worked steadily 
for hours. No results 

Finally, when it looked as though 
we might miss the evening movie, one 
walked slowly over 
mess sergeant and said, “Sarge, 


weary Marine arose, 

to the 

if it’s all the same to you, we'd just as 
soon lay you a new deck.’ 

William Crowell 

Raleigh, N. C. 

END 


a 


INFILTRATION” 














DATELINE 


KOREA 


Edited by MSgt. Fred Braitsch 


Leatherneck 





“Dateline—Korea” is 
posed of Marine Corps Divi- 
sion of Public Information re- 
leases the First Marine 
Division and the First Marine 
Air Wing 


com- 


from 











NITED NATIONS troops in Ko- 
rea have their daily news- 
paper, thanks to a couple of Marines 
and an old mimeograph machine. 
Tagged the Kimpo Pioneer Press, 
the two-page daily is published at 2 
A. M. in its tent newspaper office at 
Kimpo airfield. Edited by Captain 
Reuben Monson and Staff Sergeant 
Edward Barnum, the paper is handed 
out daily at 0600 to its anxious readers 
its first 


own 


by Korean “newsboys”. Since 
October 4, the 
popular with troops of several nation- 

Some walk miles for a glimpse 
well-thumbed Kimpo's 
Pioneer Press 

Main source of the paper's news is a 
borrowed radio. Local news is supplied 
by the First Wing public information 
officer. Local and radiocast news is con 
densed and stenciled at the paper's 
city desk” (two gasoline drums cov- 
ered with a sheet of plywood) under 
the dim light of the tent’'s only electric 
bulb. A borrowed typewriter serves as 
a “linotype”’ cutting stencils 
for the mimeograph “press” 

On the first day, 100 copies 
printed. By the fifth day, 500 copies 
rolling off the press and its pub- 
lishers were having newsprint troubles. 

The Kimpo Pioneer Press’ most com- 
plete news coverage was that given the 
World Series. It was printed play by 
play 


issue paper has become 


alities 


of a issue of 


machine, 
were 


were 


** * 


IKE many a winning football team, 


Marines here recently thought up a 


Stoff Writer 


new play on the and scored 
It was pitch dark and a rifile 
First Marine 


night on the outskirts of 


spot 
com- 
pany in the Division had 
dug in for the 
Uijongbu, north of Seoul, when a North 
Korean artillery battery opened up on 
them. Marine First Lieutenant Dan 
Holland, a forward ground-air observer 
working with the unit, grabbed his 
and called for immediate air 
support. 

Pilot of the F7F “Tiger Cat”, First 
Lieutenant Robert L. Dahlberg, moved 
his plane over the harrassed company 


radio 


Getting ready for a KoRed knock-out. 
plot their next strike against North Koreans entrenched in nearby hills 


and started talking to the ground-air 
controller 
Seeing a couple of 
Lieut. Dahlberg asked 
ceive any of that fire?” 
Observer Holland answered: “Yes”. 
Another set of flashes was seen by 


flashes below, 


“Did you re- 


the pilot, and he verified them as guns 
firing on the Marines 
“I think I have the gun 
plotted,” Pilot Dahlberg said 
The ground observer said he couldn't 
et the pilot fire until he 
pilot knew the Marine positions 


position 


i 


was sure the 
“How 
about making a dummy run over the 
lines at the artillery position?”, Hol- 
land suggested 

The pilot did and the observer knew 
close-in air attack would work ‘at 
if the 
right signals 
Holland 
field-phone with the bat 
and they decided to 


that 
night ground-air team could set 
up the 

Observer made a quick 
check on the 
talion commander 
go ahead with the 

‘O. K., go 
instructed you re 
lines, I'll Blink 


your navigation lights when you think 


attack 
dive,” the ob 
when 


into your 
‘and 


call you 


server 
close to our 
you're over the troops.” 

Dahlberg put his plane 
At about 2000 feet, he blinked his lights 
three times 

“That's perfect,” Holland 
“Now let them have it.’ 


into a dive 


yelled 


TURN PAGE 


First Marine Air Wing airmen 





MATELINE KOREA (cont.) 


Two toward th 
ground at the enemy artillery. Marines 


1 fox-holes heard a large explosion to 


rockets screamed 


their front 


Dahl 


knit “anopy 
CocKp! Cano} 


I can't make another run,” 

apologized My 

w off during the dive and I'll have 
return to the airfield 

Another run wasn't necessary. Thos« 

rockets had permanently silenced 

North Korean guns 
a Reserve Marine who 


tive duty last July 


Y JHEN an advancing Marine in 
fantry company was pinned down 
ious enemy mortar fire north of 
Marine 


lant 
Man 


planes moved in where 
) 
Jijongbu, the infantry 
a hail of fire coming from 
North Korean 
m from their 
ted mortars lobbed 

ir midst 
and hastily dug 
tanks rushed up 
the moving 
with the machine guns 
utenant John G. Theros, for- 
with the company, 


of the unit and 


observer 
plight 
if support 
soon silenced the machine 
he mortars on the reverse 
lope 1¢ hill couldn't be reached 
That's when two Corsairs flown by 
of the First Marine Air Wing, 
ok over. Directed by the observer, one 
would take the 
line, the other the reverse slope 


f them said he ridge 
On his bomb run the first pilot hit a 
mortar observation post on the hill. “It 
ommunists about 20 
feet in the air,” Lieut. Theros said 
The other plane pounded the 
ide of the hill. Between them, the 
planes dropped eight 500-pound bombs 
After the strike, the Marine company 
assaulted the hill without a casualty 
Besides the two they 
counted an artillery piece and two big 
mortars which had been knocked out 

The tank-aircraft attack had killed 
14 of the wounded 23 
From a paddy 
walked two very meck North Koreans 


blew one of the 


back 


machine guns 


enemy and 
others nearby rice 
who raised the prisoner count to 25. 
** * 

ORTAR shells were 

about the small group of Marines 
as they dug in. A cry from an injured 
Marine nearby drew Chaplain G. W 
Tennant’s attention. He left cover and 
made his way to the wounded Marine's 


bursting all 


side. 
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comforting the 
shells began to 
from the 


As he knelt down 
wounded Marine, the 
drop closer. Ignoring pleas 
platoon sergeant to get down and crawl 
back to cover, Chaplain Tennant stayed 
to comfort the badly wounded man. 
Then, Rumpf! Rumpf! two 120-mm. 
mortar sells dropped within the group. 
When the smoke cleared, seven men lay 
dead, and 29, including the chaplain, 
were wounded. 

As the wounded were removed, they 
had nothing but praise for the chaplain 
He had braved deadly North Korean 
fire time and again, to aid and comfort 
the wounded. His own safety seemed 


to be secondary. According to the Navy 


a> 


> 


was .obvious that Ujong Chi had 
quickly learned a greeting for the oc 
casion. 

“How are you? O. K.?” he blurted 
out. 

“I'm fine,” the pilot smiled as he 
grasped the old man’s hand, “and I 
have a present for you.” 

Curious men of the village swarmed 
around, eagerly watching the short 
ceremony. They and others had helped 
carry wrecked parts from the Marine's 
plane up to the village’s Democratic 
Center, a mud-walled building which 
bore the greeting; “U. N. Military 
Welcome.” 

Col. Volcansek was forced to bail out 


~~ 


—~»@ e\ 


hl 


Marine airmen find plenty of Soviet-type cuns in North Korea. Lucky 


finders are: Pfc Nance, 


records, Chaplain Tennant is the first 
Navy Chaplain to be wounded during 
the Korean campaign. 
*** 
ALD and bewhiskered old Ujong 
Chi, a South Korean peasant, 
beamed like a little boy when he re- 
ceived a gift of two boxes of rations 

His smile widened even more and his 
eyes lit up when he saw Marine Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Max Volcansek Jr., a 
downed flyer he had helped guide to his 
village earlier that week. 

Col. Volcansek, commander of a 
First Wing night fighter squadron, had 
returned to the small thatched-roofed 
settlement to personally thank the old 
man and his villagers. 

Word had reached the old man that 
the Marine pilot was coming and it 


Pfc Mason, Capt. Mohr and Sgt. Gilbert 


of his plane when an empty auxiliary 
fuel tank smashed into his right wing 
Jumping at a low altitude, he hit the 
ground just seconds after his parachute 
opened 

It was then that Ujong Chi rushed 
over to the pilot and indicated that he 
and his fellow villagers were friendly. 

The Marine flyer wanted to see the 
spot outside the village where his plane 
had crashed, and to search for the rip- 
cord he had pulled when he had para- 
chuted. 

About a half dozen curious children 
made up the searching party. They 
were eager to help even though they 
didn’t know what they were looking for. 

As a last resort, Col. Volcansek drew 
a picture of the ring and rip-cord. One 
of the (continued on page 60) 





GRANGER - THE MILD, 
COOL PIPE TOBACCO THAT 
PACKS MORE PLEASURE IN 
EVERY PIPEFUL 


MILD COOL 
PIPE TOBACCO 














CASUALTIES 


Marine Corps casualties, missing and dead, from October 21, 1950, to November 24, 1950. 








DEAD 


ALABAMA 
REESE, Leon, Corp., Huntsville 


IMERICAN SOMOA 


PELE, Maika, Pvt., Pago Paco Tutuila 


1RIZONA 
NICKLES, Richard L., Pfc, 


Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


BROWN, George C., Set Tulare 
FIFE, Walter M.. Pfc, Los Angeles 
GALL. Francis C., Pfc.. San Francisco 
HIGHLEY, Maynard, L., 
Angeles 
KIK TA, Robert J].. SSet 
KLINGER, Edwin ]., Pfe 
KRIDER, Robert O., Pfc., 
LEE Doyle I Set.. Sanger 
LANDERS, Lloyd W., Sgt., Wilmar 
PANELLA, Andrew V., Oakland 
PENNEY, Chester O., IstLt., Long Beach 
POYNTER, lames L., Set... Downey 
SMITH, Richard Y istht.. Van Nuys 
TEAGUE, Boyd T., MSgt., Santa Ana 
VAN RAAY, Bernard E. F., SSgt.. Santa 
Ana 


Corp., Los 


Oceanside 
Oakland 
East Palo Alto 


Corp.., 


COLORADO 
ANDERSON, Gerald P., IstLt., Denver 
COLUMBIA 
Corp., Washing 


DISTRICT OF 


rOTTEN 
ton, D. Cy 


Douglas E.., 


FLORIDA 


BOWDEN, Eugene W., Pfc., Mandarin 


GEORGIA 


HUDSON, George M., Corp., Fort Valley 
WALL, William R., Pfc, Winder 


ILLINOIS 
McDANIEL, Claude C., Pfc, Chapin 


INDIANA 
ERI ER, I heodore Bas C orp., 


Crown Point 


KANSAS 
BARNES, Kenneth L., Corp., Wichita 
BOLES, Louis C., Sgt., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


REDMON, Hugh L, Pfc, Louisville 
SPARKS, Huil D. E., Pfc, Martha 
WELSH, James D., Pfc, Owensboro 
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LOUISIANA 


BEARD, Beverly R., Sgt., New Orleans 
CHAPMAN, Theodore W., Pfc, New Or- 
leans 


MENARD, Nelson J., Pfc, Sunset 


MAINE 
DANA, Louis J., Pfc, Perry 
TURNER, Roy F., Pfc., North Penobscot 


MARYLAND 


BANCROFT, Arthur R., 


Spring 


IstLt., Silver 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FEENEY, Donald G., Pfc., Somerville 
GOLDEN, Richard M., Pfc., Natick 


MICHIGAN 
HERRINGTON, James B., Pfc. Flint 


MARBLE, Howard L., Sgt., Swartz Creek 
PUCKER, Drexel E., Pfc., Jackson (Died 


of Wounds) 


MINNESOTA 


BILES, Dwayne, L., Pfc., Duluth 
MILLER, Gordon A., Pfc., Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


ROGERS, Vincent F., Pfc, St. Louis 
ROSS, Bernard H., IstLt., Clayton 


NEW JERSEY 
ALBRING, John E., TSgt., Oceanport 
CHAPM AN, Theodore Ww oe Pfc, Asbury 
Park 

CORSON, Bruce H., SSgt.. Mt. Holly 
EVANS, Kenneth O., Pfc, Camden 
MARZEC, John E., Pfc, Elizabeth 
McCOSKEY, Charles A. Jr., Pfc., Newark 
NUCKEL, Donald G., Pfc, Little Perry 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GREEN, Homer, Corp., Forest City 


OHIO 


BRADSHAW, Billie F., Pfc, Toledo 
ROWLAND, Eugene E., Corp., Girard 
SNIDER, John K., Pfc., Toledo 

VAN FRAYEN, Donald L., Pfc., Marietta 
WOLFE, Lowell T., Corp., Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 


LORAN, Roy L., Pfc, Tulsa 
VAUGHN, William C., Pfc, Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIFF, Thomas R., Pfc, East Greenville 
CARTER, Horace J., Pfc., Philadelphia 
DRUST, Donald J., Corp., Bethlehem 
FORD, Paul L., Pfc, Coatesville 
LONG, Hansford D., Sgt., Philadelphia 
McGREGOR, Robert C., IstLt., Pittsburgh 
MILANDER, Samuel H., Pfc.. North- 

ampton 


REEM, Robert D., 2ndLt., Elizabethtown 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
rAYLOR, Olin J., Pvt., Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
ALLEN, Hvbert O., Corp, Goodlettsville 
(Died of Wounds) 

FOSTER, Charlie, Sgt., Chattanooga 
McKAY, James M., Sgt., Brentwood 
PARDUE, Billy ]., Pfc, Charlotte 
WILLIAMS, John D., Corp., Bridgeport 
WILLIAMSON, Flavius J., Sgt., Nashville 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
ALFARO, Eddie C., Pfc., 


Honolulu 


TEXAS 


BAUERFEIND, George C., Pfc, Denison 

BICKLEY, David R., Pfc, Dallas 

CUSTER, William K. Jr., Pfc, Sarita 

DEISS, Henry Jr., Pfc, Houston 

OLIVARES, Secundino V., Pfc., San 
Antonio 

POINTER, Max O., Corp., Plainview 


VIRGINIA 
GARNER, Gordon, SSgt., Newport News 
JAGIELLO, Joseph A., SSgt., Winchester 
KOEHLER, Buddy N., Pfc, Norfolk 


WASHINGTON 
HOOLAHAN, Patrick W., Corp., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


JACK, Nick S., Pfc, Hollidays Cove 
KELLER, Harold W., Pfc, Cinco 


WISCONSIN 


BARD, Ward O., SSgt., Milwaukee 
BETTHAUSER, Michael D., Pfc, Tomah 


MISSING IN ACTION 


CALIFORNIA 
POLEN, Richard A., Capt., Santa Ana 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 10] 


MORE ON PROMOTIONS 


In reading my September issue of the 
Leatherneck, I came across an article 
on “Promotions” written by one MSgt. 
Anonymous. It was truly dishearten- 
ing. For an auspicious moment I 
thought we were going to be recognized 
as men with intelligence rather than 
automatons. But now it seems we 
will have to discard advancement in 
order to allow the,—shall we say, “less 
scholastic minded personnel,” to make 
the ranks by just being tough Marines. 
Undoubtedly, the Marine Corps needs 
practical, logical and rational men but, 
must they entirely lose their individu- 
ality? That seems to be the 
my co-reader stipulates 

When the GMST was introduced to 
us, I welcomed it as a step in elevating 
the standards of enlisted men. In the 
two short years I have been affiliated 
with the Marine Corps I have had 
illusions and aspirations shat- 

Most disappointing, however, 
was the way NCOs abused their au- 
thority. To say per- 
sonnel who held ranks in which they 
were wholly incapable of performing 
It seems in this latter era when edu- 
cation is no longer just an asset but a 
factual expediency, Marines would be 
the first to evaluate the necessity of 


incentive 


many 
tered 


nothing of the 








The Taking of Suribachi— 
February, 1945 


Lieutenant John Patrick 


Grim and blinded clawed we at the crags. 

Mortars mowed us mid the split, shorn tags 

Of broken lava, tumbled, twisted, hurled. 

Bearded, desperate, clung we to the world 

Of wet and blasted stone that, reeling, 
flung 

Us scrambling ever higher through the fire 
From rock-ribbed heights on every side 

around, 


A line of startled, splintered, yellow trees! 

Squat figures scattering, smoke in burning 
seas, 

STREAK-STREAK of passing flame—a hor- 
rid cry— 

Landsliding boulders thrown against the 


sky— 
AND THEN THE TOP! We flung us down 
and sobbed. 
Bereft of sense, and wind, bereft and torn 
and robbed 
Of all but life. We lay and shook and 
knew 
The mountain-top was ours—all ours 
—this few. 


A flag went up, and later we came down 

Descending trails where fallen companies 
lay, 

Marines and Nips, 
and gray. 

It rained that night; the darksome heavens 
wept; 

Off somewhere nambus 
boomed— 

We slept. 


dismembered, stark, 


rattled, mortars 








integrity and intelligence in their lead- 
ers, as well as the conventional qualifi- 
cations. Certainly the GMST was the 
opportune stepping stone toward this 
goal. 

To be really capable leaders of men 
one must learn how to handle men 
tactfully. (On this I might mention 
the psychology courses offered through 
the Marine Corps Institute, as a me- 
dium to acquire further schooling on 
this subject.) So I ask, do we have to 
return to antiquity because some fel- 
lows refuse to keep up with world 
progress? Let’s show some of these 
people that enlisted men aren't all in- 
ferior. (Mentally at least!) 

Sincere Subscriber, 
Herbert Eriksson, 
Pfc USMC. 
Parris Island, S.C. 


@ We agree. A man in the Marine 
Corps today must have knowledge of 
his field, the know-how of a Marine 
and the common sense of leadership to 
put it into More answers 
from our readers to this question would 
be appreciated.—Ed. 


practice 


A LITTLE SPICE 


Sgt. Curtis W. Jordan: 

I have read your article in the Leath- 
erneck on “Field Rations” and I find 
that the entire new rations are very 
good. But not as complete as they 
should be. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 





LL enlisted personnel of the Armed 
Forces may apply for officer train- 
ing providing they are U. S. citizens and 
meet qualifications set up by the various 
services. An individual seeking such train- 
ing may apply only for those schools and 
courses offered by his particular service. 
In the Navy, three officer training pro- 
grams are open for qualified enlisted 
persons. The Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Course program, conducted in 52 
colleges and universities, and the Naval 
Aviation Cadet program, terminate in the 
award of commissions as Navy Reserve 
ensigns or Marine Corps Reserve second 
lieutenants. The regular four-year course 
at the U. S. Naval Academy is offered 
to a limited number of qualified and 
selected enlisted men who receive regular 
Navy Marine Corps second 
lieutenant commissions. 


A candidate for the NROTC must be 


ensign or 





Prog 


Officer Training 


ram 


single, between the ages of 17 and 21, 
and be recommended for the program 
by his CO. He must be physically quali- 
fied, have completed high school or its 
equivalent, and otherwise qualify for the 
NROTC college of his choice. 

Single, physically qualified Navy and 
Marine Corps enlisted men over 18 who 
have not passed their 27th birthday on 
the date of application are eligible for 
the Naval Aviation Cadet training pro- 
gram. In addition, applicants must have 
completed two years of college or 
demonstrated equivalent status by attain- 
ing certain minimum scores on standard 
classification tests. 

Eligibility for attendance at the Naval 
Academy—Annapolis—demands that en- 
listed personnel be physically fit and 
recommended by their CO. They must be 
at least 17 and less than 22 by July, |, 
of the year of entrance into the Academy. 


ee 


“os 


Candidates must never have been mar- 
ried, and must pass a Naval Cadet 
Preparatory School entrance examination. 

In addition to the Navy pro- 
grams, another commission opportunity is 


three 


open to enlisted personne! of the Marine 
Corps—unrestricted direct appointment 
following successful completion of an 
Officer Candidate Screening Course. 

Eligible are privates and privates first 
class who have not reached their 25th 
birthday by July, |, of the year when 
appointment is made, and applicants of 
other grades who have not reached the 
age of 27 by July, I, of the appointed 
year. 

To attend the Screening Course at 
Quantico, Virginia, the enlisted man must 
be physically qualified, have a minimum 
120 GCT and be recommended by his 
CO to take an educational equivalent 
test on the four-year college level. 











ANGEL 
[continued from page 29] 


dreaming. I thought she was going to 
disappear and I didn’t want her to go 
and I tried to talk, but I couldn't say 
anything at first and then |! reached 
yut and touched her hair and said, 
Hello, Angel.’ She just kept looking 
at me looked pretty 
bruised up 


and I must have 
cry with my face all 
beard stiff with blood, clothes torn and 
lirty, my leg the way it was. She had a 


funny sort of smile on 


came running over and grabbed me. 

“ ‘Duke!’ she yelled, ‘Duke, what is 
it?” and I grabbed her and started 
blubbering. Then she pulled my head 
down into her lap and stroked my hair 
and kept saying, ‘Don't worry, Duke, 
don't worry but I guess I must 
have frightened her because she was 
shaking and crying a little, but I swear 
if she hadn't been there I would have 
When she held my 
I relaxed 


blown my top! 
head like that after a while 
and went to sleep. 

‘They 
right away. 


flew me back to Shanghai 
Vicky had to stay on for 


thing they owned. Vic was saved by her 
amah. She hid Vic in a basket. Any- 
how, I told Doc I was in love with his 
daughter and that I was going to marry 
her. He laughed and said that was 
okay with him, but I shouldn’t expect 
him to play cupid. He says I'll have to 
take that up with Vic. That's a laugh 
after what happened last night.” 

“What happened?” 

Duke shook his head. “How could a 
guy be so dumb?” 

“Yesterday they let me out of the 
hospital for good. I came right over here 
to the club to see the guys and natur 
ally we got a big table 
—sort of a celebration, 





her face and then she 
uned over and I 
ight she was going 
kiss me 

ng she'd kis 


f it only was 


I was hop 


but she just 


Don't 


} 


everything s go 


pered 
Duke 


all right now 


to and 
I 

’ a gang 
f Chinese farmers with 
She had them hop 
around on the 

le helping her 
whil she 
my ankle and fixed 
ip the others for travel 
They had 


along litter 


put splints 





brought 
and before 


I knew it she had us 
} 


readed out of there and 
I went off to sleep from 
the hypo she had given 


me 





you know. Also present, 
and uninvited by me, 
was Alexis Barinova— 
remember her? An old 
girl friend of mine. We 
were having a high old 
time, everybody talking 
at once, and Alexis was 
hanging over the back 
of my chair when I 
looked across the room 





and saw Vicky sitting at 
one of the tables. You 
could have knocked me 
over with a feather! I 
didn’t even know she 
was in town. Some 
looking guy 
with steel-rimmed 











stringy 





specs was with her. I 
thought he was 
young missionary.” 
Duke shook his head 
“Know who that guy 
was?” 

‘No,” I said. 

“Jim Dwyer, naviga- 
tor on the mission plane 


some 








It took us three days 
those 
mountains. It was tough going. And all 


to get out of 


the time Vicky kept going from stretcher 
to stretcher checking on us, or else she 
was spouting Chinese to those farmers 
about the chow and the campsites and 
carrying the litters smoothly, and they 
were following her orders like she was 
the generalissimo 

“I don't see how she ever found you 
I said 

She knew the country,” 
Been up that way before 


father 


Duke said 

with her 
Soon 
plane was down she 


during several famines 
as she heard the 
got some Chinese from around the mis 
sion and took off cross-country. But 
mostly it was just guts and luck. She 
was flying blind.” 

“Maybe so, and maybe no,” I said 

“Anyhow, the third night of our walk 
out I was lying there on the litter look 
ing up at the stars and all of a sudden 
I got delirious and began yelling. Vicky 
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in Kunming. I wasn't in 
any shape to romance her, but I 
thought she knew how I felt.” He gave 
a bitter laugh. “Guess again, Rankin.” 

He looked at me and puffed on his 
cigarette. “Anybody that tells you he 
can figure women, you can put down 
as plumb crazy. Do you know that 
Vicky was, and is, still burned up at 
me about that first time in Kumming? 
Even after what happened! 

“Her Dad came to see me in the 
hospital. He a big 
gray-haired guy with a deep voice who 
looked to me like he could hold up his 
end in a fist fight or a prayer meeting. 
He's a good Joe. I learned a lot about 
the guy while I was there and I could 
see then what Vicky meant about him 

“Did you know her mother was killed 
by bandits 15 years ago when the old 
Doc was out in the back country fight- 
Bandits took every- 


a little whil 


turned out to be 


ing an epidemic? 


—20 runs in a B-17 
over Germany before he 

Worked with the French 

underground. A good joker. 

“I was flabbergasted I ran—or 
rather, hobbled with this cane—over to 
see her, but she hardly spoke to me! 
She said she could see that now I was 
back in civilization I would much prefer 
being with my friends instead of some 
drippy missionary. I tried to explain, 
but no dice. I didn’t get to first base 

“What could I do? I tried to explain 
again, but she wouldn't listen so I got 
mad, plenty mad. So I told her to get 
out of the club and to take the jerk 
with her.” 

“Duke,” I said, “you didn't.” 

He shook his head sadly. “Yeah... 
I told her we airplane drivers were a 
sinful lot and proud of it and we like 
being that way and we didn't want a 
lot of missionaries around cluttering up 
the place. Dwyer got up to punch me, 
but I shoved (continued on page 58) 


bailed out 
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CHEESY NEIL 
[continued from page 31] 


Man” 
and 
Commander in 


“Andy 
James 
Chief's 


and the 
Captain 


“Thin 
dy” series 


elt, the 


Reserves 
l 22nd Reserve 

Battalion moved to the Ma 
Corps Base and Cheesy remained 


the unit as drill 


n 
the calling up of the 


fall of 1940 the 


instructor for an 


tional six weeks. A transfer to the 


enth Marines put him back in a Regu 


eant in February of 1941 


where he took overt 
firs dutic 


ed H&S Battalion. In a seri 


made platoon 


artillery unit 


t sergeant’s s of the short 
Ss of 
1 promotions Cheesy 
first ser 
December of the same year 
rer, in May, 1942 
his last 


to Camp Lejeune 


promotion 
where 
year 


1 served for a prior 


attending Officers’ Artillery School at 


Qua 


F 


He 


irth Marine 
Namu 


Virginia. Upon completion 


he officers’ « 


ntico 
joined the 
Division for the Roi 
and Tinian operations 


officer of Charlis 


purse he 


r, Saipan 


erved as executiv 


Battery, 3rd Battalion, Fourteenth Ma- 
rines, and continued as exec later when 
his unit was attached to Fifth Corps 
Artillery. 

Gunner Neil returned to the States 
in February, 1945, for three months 
hospitalization at San Diego Naval 
Hospital. In April, with a promotion 
to captain, Neil reported to the Boat 
Basin, Camp Pendleton, for duty as 
adjutant, a position he held until June 
1946, when he reverted to sergeant 
major. Sergeant Major Neil in the post 
war shuffle did duty at Naval Disciplin- 
ary Barracks, Terminal Island; Depot 
of Supplies, San Francisco; and finally, 
nearly two years as Post sergeant major 
at Depot of Supplies, Barstow 

Last April Cheesy was graduated 
from Recruiters’ School at Parris 
Island. He returned to San Diego for 
duty. In that city where sports writers 
and service personnel remember him 
Marine who undoubtedly would 
All-American, 
Dur- 


im- 


as the 
have made a 
Cheesy splits his time three ways 

ing working hours he is usually 
pressing a likely recruit with the pride 
of the Corps and telling him the rea- 
sons he’s staying in for 30. In his off 
hours his wife and two children, 
Michael, 10, and Louise, 5, occupy 
his time. And there is always his pre- 
occupation—sports—and MSgt. Cheesy 
Neil still game and 
shoots par golf END 


college 


bowls a good 
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ANGEL 


[continued from page 56] 


him back and then some of the boys 
broke it up and she scrammed out of 
here with him.” 

“Son,” I said, “you have a positive 
talent for doing the wrong thing.” 

Duke changed the subject. “You 
know while I was in the hospital,” he 
said, “Vicky’s father made me a 
proposition to fly their mission plane 
on a full-time The missionaries 
chipped in and bought a plane to fly 
medical and relief cargoes around the 
country. So I went over there this 
morning and told him it was a deal 
We fixed up the papers and I quit my 
other job. I'm supposed to fly out of 
here tonight at o'clock. Seems 
there's a cholera plague breaking out up 
around Sian and I’m going to run serum 
up " 

“So now they call you Deacon,” I 
said 

“Yeah 

“Well, all that’s fine,” 
what about Victoria.” 

Duke sighed. “You've got me,” he 
said. “Dwyer was over there this morn- 
ing when I saw her dad. I apologized 
and told him what happened last night 
was just plain jealousy. Told him I 
wanted to marry Vicky, too, and I 
asked him to explain things to her. . 

“John Alden, eh?” I said 

Duke's faces was glum. His big body 
was slumped in his chair. I looked at 
the clock. It was time for him to be 
moving. “Come on,” I said, “Ill run 
you out to the field.” 

He looked up. “I hate to go out of 
here without seeing Vicky or getting 
things straightened out.” 

“You can take care of that later,” I 
said. “Meanwhile there's a plague 
Deacon.” 

We drove 
further 
parked 


basis 


nine 


I said, “but 


to the field without much 
conversation. The plane was 
near of the hangars. A 
bright light illuminated the loading 
area. I got out of the car and walked 
to the plane with Duke. He was still 
silent. “Well,” I said, “so long.” He 
waved his hand. 

I watched him climb aboard the 
plane. Then I saw her. Vicky met him 
at the cargo door and she was dressed 
the same as before, leather jacket, blue 
jeans and all. Duke let out a yell and 
grabbed her and she didn’t resist. The 
coolies loading cargo stood around grin- 
ning until a member of the crew spoke 
sharply. Then he came over and stood 
beside me. “What cooks?” I said. 

He grinned. “Romance,” he said. 
“They'll be married at the end of the 
hop. It’s all fixed.” END 


one 








| MEDAL OF HONOR | 


Two hours before the assassination attempt at Blair House, President 
Truman awarded the Medal of Honor to Colonel Justice Chambers 


offices at the White House as a 
background, Colonel Justice M 
Chambers, USMC (Ret’d) received the 
200th Medal of Honor for a Marine 
and the 80th for heroism by a Marine 
in World War II 
The award was made by President 
Truman for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of his life, above 


\ J ITH the garden of the executive 


and beyond the call of duty, during the 
action for the seizure of Iwo Jima 
from 19 to 22 February, 1945 

Col. Chambers was recommended for 
the Medal of Honor in April, 1945 
after being evacuated, seriously wound 
ed, from Iwo Jima. He was awarded 
the Navy Cross, which was later re 
voked when upon further examination 
with more evidence, the nation’s highest 
honor was bestowed upon him 

The colonel is a product of Wash- 
ington’s 5th Marine Corps Reserve Bat- 
It was during the 1940 summer 
camp, when the Fifth was called to 
active duty that Col. Chambers, then 
a major, was given the name “Jumping 
Joe” by his men for his zest and spirit 


talion 


during training 

He was wounded a total of three 
times in combat and received the Sil 
ver Star Medal for the 
wounded and the direction of a night 
defense of an aid station on Tulagi, 
where he himself was a_ seriously 
wounded patient. 

Col. Chambers was commanding of- 
ficer of the 3d Battalion, Twenty-Fifth 


rescue of 


Marines, during Roi-Namur and up to 
and including the fourth day of the 
Iwo Jima when he was 
wounded by enemy machine gun fire 


operation 


and evacuated 
The colonel landed directly behind 
the first assault waves of his battalion 
on D-Day. He observed his men pinned 
down and the momentum of the attack 
held up by heavy enemy artillery, mor- 
tar, rocket, machine-gun and rifle fire 
Exposing himself to the intense enemy 
fire, he reorganized his men, inspiring 
them by his own courageous acts and 
led them in an attack on the extremely 
important high-ground. He was con- 
stantly in the 
his men to keep up the attack against 
the enemy’s 
Chambers led the eight-hour battle to 
take the flanking ridge top and reduce 
the enemy's fields of fire 
With a constant disregard for enemy 
fire while reconnoitering the entire regi 
mental combat team zone of action, he 
kept up the contact with adjacent units 
and relayed vital information to the 
regimental commander Despite ter 
rific losses of his key officers and men, 
he reorganized again for a renewed at- 
tack on the enemy's main line of de- 
fense and was directing the fire of his 
rocket platoon when he fell, seriously 
wounded. His wounds were so serious 
that he was medically retired on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, and promoted to the rank 
of colonel for commendation in combat 
SSGT. ELMER E. ILL 


front lines encouraging 


savage resistance Col 


BAR 


[continued from page 45] 


let the enemy get a good fix on you. If 
you will pick the spot you want to go 
to, slide your weapon out ahead of you 
using the bipod shoes as skids, and 
guiding the piece with your right hand 
you find that by the time you're fully 
prone the weapon will have slid forward 
in a straight line, is lined up on your 
target, and is practically in your shoul- 
der, ready to fire. Doing it that way 
gets you down fast, gives you maxi 
mum concealment, is easy on you and 
your weapon, and gets that first round 
off a lot faster. You won't bend the bi- 
pod legs, or snap them off, if you do it 
right practice will prove 
that to you. I'm not 
this is the way to do it, because there 
are a lot more, but this way works, 


and a little 
claiming that 


and some of the others don't!” 

The first sergeant finished his ciga- 
rette. glanced at his watch, and asked 
“Any more questions? There should 
be, but if there aren't I'm going to 
turn you loose in a minute. This has 
been kind of fast, but maybe it has 
helped. I hope so, for my sake as well 
as yours. I want you to bear these few 
things in mind concerning your weapon 
and your job 

“First, don't honk about the weight 
of the You're all physically 
capable of handling it. The skipper 
saw to it that only good sized, healthy 
boys got the weapon 


pre ce 


“Second, get next to your weapons 
Learn everything you can about them, 
there's 
enough to learn to keep you busy for 
years 

“Also, realize that you can 
that piece for days, put it in the best 
positions—but it is not effecting the 
fire fight until it is firing. Your prob 
lem is to get it in position and to fire 
it in the direction of the enemy 

“Last, remember that the BAR man 
has a very important job to do, and 
that to do the job right you've got 
to be the ruggedest, the smartest, and 
the best damn Marine in your outfit. 
There isn’t one hard thing about the 
job, and all you characters can do it 
if you want to. If men like me could 
do it in the old days, it should be a 
breeze for you. We didn't have comic 
books or even Wheaties then! Now get 
out of here, get those BARS cleaned up, 
and tonight, instead of going to the 
slop chute and getting all messed up 
eating pogey bait and drinking beer, 
hit the field manual a lick, and find 
out what you're doing in this outfit. 
If you don’t, the skipper’ll run us all 
over the hill!” END 


and don't stop learning; 


carry 
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DATELINE KOREA 


[continued from page 52] 


youngsters scooted off to the village 


and in a short time ran back with 
the souvenir for the flyer 

The happy pilot was given another 
surprise on the way out of the village 
As a return gesture, one of the villagers 
presented him with a dozen eggs care 
fully packed in wrapping of rice straw 

x* * 


HREE days before the invasion of 
Wonsan, Bill Chapman, war cor- 
respondent for United Press, received 
a rude shock when he was notified that 
he faces recall to active duty with the 
Marine Corps in the near future 
Chapman, who has been in on some 
of the Korean war, 
and at this writing is closer to Man 


top stories of the 
churia than any other correspondent, is 
currently reporting the activities of the 
Republic of Korea troops and their 
supporting air arm, the First Marine 
Air Wing 

Chapman, a Reserve sergeant in the 
Corps, received® word through the 
United Press Tokyo Office that he had 
been notified at his home in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, to report this month for 


physical examination and classification 


LOSE air support proved its ef- 

fectiveness again recently when it 
was employed to wipe out a fanatical 
KoRed resistance group which was 
holding up U. N. forces advancing 
through the hills south of Seoul. 

A ground attack force was proceeding 
along a road that ran between two 
hills, when it was stopped. Just be- 
yond the narrow pass was a tunnel 
which the KoReds used for cover while 
they were being shelled 

After enemy anti-tank guns, con- 
cealed in nearby caves, knocked out 
two U. S. tanks, Marine aircraft were 
called 

“First we went after the tunnel and 
dropped napalm (jellied gasoline) 
bombs that sealed up the entrance,” 
Lieutenant Colonel P. J. Fontana, one 
of the flyers related 

“Then we waited a short while and 
spotted the caves with their anti-tank 
guns in the hills.” 

The First Marine Air Wing fighter 
pilots, then pealed off in a series of 
strafing runs up and down the hills, 
cannon at all pos- 
sible enemy emplacements. 

In a few minutes it was all over. 
When the fighter pilots got a last look 
at the area, the U. N. forces were ad 


vancing again 


firing their 20-mm 

















ILVER Star and Bronze Star medals 

recently were awarded to 11 mem- 
bers of the First Marine Division for 
gallantry in action against North Ko- 
rean forces in the Seoul-Inchon area 

The medals were presented by Major 
General Edward M. Almond, X Corps 
Commander, in a formal ceremony be- 
hind the lines. Major General Oliver P. 
Smith, commanding the First Marine 
Division, and members of his staff also 
were present 

Commending the First Marine Divi- 
sion, General Almond said: 








“These citations are symbolic of the 
actions of your division in its drive 
from Inchon to Seoul. From the time 
it landed, to the its perform- 
ance has been magnificent 

“I am proud of the First, as I know 
its commander, General Smith, is. No 
commander could wish a command of 
more valorous, efficient troops.” 

Silver Star awards went to First 
Lieutenant Arthur A. Bancroft, First 
Lieutenant Robert A. Longstaff, HM1 
James E. Hazelton, Staff Sergeant Ger 
ald D. Tillman, Pfc Vernon A. Bennett, 
Pfc John A. Steel, Pfc Curtis R. Hen 
derson, and Staff Sergeant Frank 
Quadros. 

Bronze Stars were awarded to: Pfc 
Victor Schwartz, Sgt. Ross Gamble 
and Corp. Henry Ruffoni. 


present 


x * * 

EN North Korean trucks loaded 

with supplies, crashed into a bar- 
ricade of their own making (slightly 
assisted by a well-placed rocket from a 
Marine Corsair fighter plane) recently, 
as they fied the embattled city of 
Seoul 

The speeding convoy was seen by 
Captain William Parker who was flying 
a small, First Marine Air Wing obser- 
vation plane on an artillery spotting 
mission. 

He switched his radio over to a 
ground-air control frequency, and re- 
ported the location of the convoy. In 
a couple of minutes a flight of Marine 
Corsairs sailed in. 

The lead plane scored a rocket hit 
on the first truck, and the other nine 
trucks in a combined “chain-reaction” 
accident, piled into the knocked-out 
truck 

They were soon polished off by the 
remaining planes in the flight. END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 55] 


Being a cook and having had experi- 
ence in field rations during World War 
II, I hope to make a few suggestions 
on the matter. This is a small item 
but a very important one. 

As you know every man considers 
himself a great connoisseur of food 
So my suggestion is to add salt, pep- 
per, garlic salt, chili powder, dried 
parsley and celery salt in small packets 
These items will not take up as much 
and yet 

in the 


room as a pack of cigarettes 
will make a world of difference 
field 

The reason for this 
If you have two tickets for a free meal; 
one for “Joe’s Greasy Spoon,” the other 
for the “Waldorf Astoria,” which would 
you prefer? So it stands to 
that such small items as those 
tioned help the food and 
especially the man in the field. This is 


Suggestion 1S: 


reason 
men- 


above do 


only a suggestions letter 
Thank you for your time 
Yours truly 
Thomas J. Ferris 
Set.., USMC 


Point Mugu, Calif 


@ An excellent suggestion sergeant. 
Your items would definitely add a lit- 
tle spice to the field rations. And they 
could be added to the field ration of 


today at a reasonable cost.—Ed 





RIBBONS AND BATTLE STARS 


Leatherneck receives a constant 
stream of inquiries about ribbons 


and battle stars rated by individ 
uals. It is more than we can han 
dle. Each man should be able to 
get this information from his first 
sergeant and his own records A 
book by the Navy Department 
NAVPERS 15, 790, has the con 
plete information about ribbons, 
stars and decorations rated by Navy 
Ships and Marine Corps organiza 
tions for all service in World War 


Il.—Ed. 











FAREWELL GIFT 
Dear Sir: 

I think the Leatherneck is tops, and 
enjoy it because it helps me keep in 
touch with the Corps during my tour 
of civilian duty. 

Here's an idea for promoting Marine 
enlistments I have been teaching in 
a Missouri high school and am now 
going back on active duty with the 
Corps. As a farewell to the school I 
am leaving a _ subscription to the 


Leatherneck, for use in the library. It 
is an idea for the Marine Corps League 
or other groups or individuals to think 
about in promoting good public rela- 
tions. 
Yours truly, 
J. E. Griffith. 

Harrisonville, Missouri. 


@ We think it's a g00d idea, too.—Ed. 


THE POCKETS ARE TOO BIG 


Dear Sir: 
Will the Corps’ World War II style 
dungaree return for issue? They were 





most practical type in 
combat. Our present—‘“huge pocket 
monstrosities” are unnecessary and 
only provide a sloppy appearance. 
J. T. Smith, 
Set., USMC 


certainly the 


Seoul, Korea. 


@ Yes, the coat and trousers with 
the many pockets are stocks left over 
from the war. Recently manufactured 
utility clothes have the normal pockets. 
The Equipment Board and Uniform 
Board are now considering future im 
provements for the utility uniform.—Ed 
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Mail it to: the LEATHERNECK, Headquarters, Marine Corps, Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
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A Leatherneck’s Farewell 











CHAIN OF COMMAND 
By: Lieutenant John M. Patrick 


~- ee = 


TETE: 


sident s ently wrote a name— 
sianags name mn terse ngnhand 
ral sagely nodded his head 
Pearl Harbor Nim 
spoke 
» fleet m 


far Japan 


China, Manila, Guam, Saipar 
rece left a thousand field 
J northward on the Empire run 
mbs for the land of the Rising Sun. 
Seneral Smith with a nervous hand 
rder, the brief command 
ved the Third Amphibious Corps 
of Marines 


northern scenes 


gray dawn, misting rain 
key, on a transport's 
¢ nel Liversedge 
se regiment would smash 
nd lead the assault—commence 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson's men 


Third Batta mn, weve n weve 


Would find Red Beach a shell-torn grave 


As mortars, massed artillery 


From Iwo's heights held vast field day. 


Captain Fischer traced a line 
Upon a map and made a sign 


Jackson ~ gh upon the r jge 


And Jackson barked at the huddied platoon, 


The gunny yelled for Sergeant Boone 
Boone and three men tigzagged out 

Through flying mountainsides, whirling sand. 
Corporal Rodgers had the pack 

Of TNT slung on his back 


They reached the b! 
Slammed the detonators in 
Yanked the rings, tossed it away 
To Smith who caught it, hurled it through 
The gunport, turned. and felt the smash— 
Colossal, thundering, rending crash 


And concrete. earth. and ything steel 


That lifted him over the ree ng h 


The President passed the order d 
To the Private who happened to 
ground 
Through Admirals, armies, hand to hand, 
Through Colonels, battalions, chains of 
ommand) 
the white cross mute with its weather- 
worn name 


Alone on a beach now hallowed in fame: 


SMITH, JOHN—PRIVATE—USMC 
9-9.7-1-3-3," 
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EDITORS NOTE: The following poem was requested in the September 
Sound Off column. We would like to thank Master Sergeants B. E. 
Odekirk, Sr., and Anthony Corirossi, and First Lieutenant R. N. Joens 
for forwarding copies of the poem to us. Its composition is credited 
to Arthur F. Benard, Jr. 








Upon a battlefield in France a wounded Sergeant lay. 

It took no doctor's eye to see he soon would pass away. 

His buddy stumbled through the wheat to where the Sergeant bled, 
And as he knelt beside his form the Sergeant faintly said: 


“Just give my love to Annabelle, my San Francisco Queen, 
And tell her that I kicked off game—she’s lost a good Marine. 
And Jack, you know that dusky maid, my Honolulu belle? 


Just tell her not to wait for me—her sergeant went to Hell! 


“And then there’s Lulu Andre, too, my sweetheart from Bordeaux, 
Please tell her 1 was true to her, but now I have to go. 

And ‘Nita from Gaum, you know, to her you'd better write, 

For she’s hot-tempered, damn her soul, but say, for me, goodnight. 


“That Cuban beauty—what's her name? I married her one day. 
So send my love and sympathy and say I've passed away. 
And then tell my Haitian baby too, with skin as black as coal, 


Please tell her when you see my love, her sergeant answered roll. 


“And Yvonne, too, the little blonde I met in gay Paree. 

Just tell her I can’t take her home—the Devil waits for me! 

And don’t forget that Chinese wench, (my Chin-Chin of the past) 
And tell her that her sergeant died, but thought of ‘Chin-Chin’ last. 


“And there’s that black-eyed, black-haired wench, from Nicaragua’s 
shore 

Just say goodbye to her for me—I’ll see her now no more. 

There's others, Jack, you know them all. Please see each one and say 

To every one I loved but her, now I’ve passed away.” 


The Sergeant's eyes were glassy; then, his breathing rather slow; 
His buddy felt his limpid wrist—his pulse was rather low. 
The Sergeant knew his life was gone. The time had come to die, 
So glancing up with blinded eyes, he grinned, and said, “Goodbye.” 
END 





INFANTRY BRIGADIER By 
Major General Sir Howard Kippen- 
berger, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. Oxford 
University Press $4.75 

HE author of “Infantry Brigadier” 

was born in Canterbury, New 
Zealand, in 1897 and so was 17 when 
the 1914-18 war began. By the 
it was over he had fought in France 
and Belgium as a private and a NCO 
and had been severely wounded The 
interval between wars he as a 
lawyer in New Zealand and his hobby 
was the Territorial Army. Shortly after 
the outbreak of war in 1939 he was 
20th NZ bat- 


time 


spent 


given command of the 
talion 

begins at this 
42 the author 


Infantry Brigadier” 
point when at the age of 
begins to train from scratch an infan- 
try battalion destined to become a part 
of the famed Second NZ Division 

It is of considerable interest to note 
how the units of this small 
far away country were mobilized and 
employed on behalf of the British Em- 


military 


pire in its hours of need 

The New Zealand forces were sent 
to an advanced training base in Egypt 
after their basic training at home In 
March of 1941 they took part in the 
abortive attempt to stem the Nazi 
tide in Greece It was their baptism 
of fire and their initiation to the art 
of withdrawal 

For months to come these daunty 
battalions were to experience defeats 
and set-backs that would have de- 
stroyed the will-power of troops with 
less character 

The debacle of Greece followed by 
the rout on Crete, destruction in Libya, 
all in 1941, taught the New Zealand 
Division many lessons learned the hard 
way. From these series of disasters the 
NZ battalions reorganized trained and 
carried on until the days when the great 
British Eighth Army under Montgom- 
ery began its drive that chased Rom- 
mel from North Africa. 


The author became a brigadier (same 
as our regimental commander) early 
in the war. He led his battalions thru 
the trying defeat, always 
under heavy fire in scores of battles 
and skirmishes Continuing on from 
battle to battle, Brigadier Kipp’s boys 
take an important part in the victori 
from Alamein to Tripoli 


pe riods of 


ous march 


The military reader will be interested 
to note the character of desert warfare, 
the troop leading as revealed by the 


sustained 
most diffi- 


author, and the fine morale 
by these soldiers under the 
cult conditions 

It will also be noted that there is 
no mention of such items as rotation 
points, USO shows, and combat fa- 
tigues. These men initially fought on 
a shoe-string and were defeated (as is 


often the case early war). They 
took heavy casualties and saw friend 
after friend drop by the way. They 
had little rest or leave from the combat 
area and constantly faced months of 
future They lived a 
frugal existence compared to American 
standards—but they fought on to glori 
New Zealand 


finest records 


battles most 


ous victories and the 
troops had some of the 
in the Eighth Army 

This book should make the 
pause to think just what does supply 
the fiber which carries infantry units 
from hardship to hardship and finally 
to ultimate victory. 

Obviously General Kippenberger is 
justly proud of his New Zealand in 
fantry. He intimates that he wasn't 
too impressed by some of the American 
forces that he saw in action. However 
Americans might be somewhat critical 
of the tactics and equipment as em- 


reader 





ployed by Kipp and his boys. Never 
theless, if “morale is to the material as 
three to one,” then I'd say Generel 
Kippenberger’s infantrymen were as 
fine as any in the world and they can 
stand on their record 

The general lost both feet from a 
German mine on the Italian front in 
1944 —J.A.D., Jr. 


CATCHER FROM DOUBLE-A 
By Duane Decker. William Morrow 
& Co $2.50 


ioe fans will get a kick out 
of this fast moving story of the 
of a fouled-up catcher 
book player 
had all 


fall and rise 
Pete Gibbs was a picture 
big, rangy, quick as a cat. He 
the qualifications of a big-leaguer but 
unfortunately he had a _ bush-league 
complex. No team wanted a catcher 
with a complex. Baseball players aren't 
have that kind of gear 
Pete came up twice from the farm club 
and went back twice as fast with the 
boos of the fans ringing in his generous 
ears. His team-mates considered him 
a flub. He'd freeze up and throw the 
ball away on a steal, boot easy ones, 
and the manager invariably jerked him 
out of the line-up and replaced him 
with a pinch-hitter when there were 
men on base. The big catcher had a 
rough time. Apparently he was to be 
banished to the bush for good, but with 
the help of a fading veteran, Gibbs 
snapped out of his slump, regained his 
self-confidence and back-stopped with 
the best of them. It’s a good yarn with 
plenty of action. 

The author, Duane Decker, a gradu 
ate of Colgate, saw service in the Ma 
rine Corps during World War II. The 
ex-Leatherneck Magazine 
respondent has been writing ever since 
he can remember and his stories have 
been published in Cosmopolitan, Col 
lier's, Esquire, The New Republic, and 
most of the magazines 

W.E.M. 


supposed to 
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LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 


TRAINING AIDS—The expanding Marine Corps, naw duties, promotions new 
weapons, active duty, better leadership all demand that each Marine study his job and 


prepare himself to be a better Marine. 


Your LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP has available, upon order, the following 


valuable manuals and texts that will help you: 


of books listed below ore subject to change without notice.) 








F _ Gmemal GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
ombet Intelligence 2 $1.00 


Elementary Japanese 











Front Line Intelligence 


Intelligence Is For Commanders 





Men Against Fire, Combat 
Leadership FIELD MANUALS 
Platoon Record Book 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 5-15 Field Fortifications 
(paper) 6-5 Organization and Drill 
>th) 6-100 Tactics and Technique of 
Riot Control Division Artillery and Higher 
RE Ye Artillery Echelons 
War As | Knew It, Patton oc 6195 Bats Petenery, Forwerd 
Observation 
17-27 8imm Motor Sauad and 
Platoon 
21-10 Military Sanitation 
21-11 First Aid for Soldiers 
21-15 Clothing and Equipment 
WEAPONS 21-20 Physical Training 
Ammunition 21-25 Elementary Map and Aerial 
Photos 
21-35 Sketching 
Mew te Sheet the Rifle ' 21-105 Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
it nae hae 23-25 Bayonet Manual oa 
. ' a 23-40 Thompson SMG, .45, 
Rifles and Machine Guns . M1I928A! 
Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 23-65 Browning Machine Gun, 
$ World War Cal .50 
25-10 Motor Transport 
72-20 Jungle Warfare 














Elements of Ammunition 


Firearm, Desiqn and Assembly 


Weapons o 























FRAINING 
Basic Training Guide 50 NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Cadence System of Teaching Close 
ill a —_ . . 
Order Dr 128 The best training aids devised for over- 
Combat Problems for Small Units 1.00 ‘ 
Drill end Command 1.00 worked troop leaders. Each set of Notes— 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete 
Driver Training ' set of lecture notes and a lesson plan of the 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Guerrilla Warfare 


Jui Jitsu 
Jude m Mechanical Training U. S. Rifle 


Keep ‘Em Rolling, Vehicle Operation y Caliber .30M-1 (53 cards) Terry $1.75 


Leadershi : ait : 
rane g Mechanical Training U. S. Carbine 
Managing Men (for noncoms) d 


Map and Air Photo Reading d Caliber .30M-2 (54 cards) 
Mop Reading Sor the Seldier Elementary Map Reading 


Modern Judo ° 
New Drill Regulations (43 cards, illus) 


Noncom's Guide First Aid 


Scouting and Patrolling 3 
Small Unit Tactics: Infantry (48 cards) 





whole course of instruction. 























A MESSAGE TO MARINES 


1917-1951 


Since its first appearance 
Magazine of the Marines, 
the people and places that 
the Marine Corps, in peace and in war. 


still on duty. 


as a weekly in 1917, The Leatherneck, 


has been bringing to you stories about 


make up the whole, brilliant picture of 
Now, in 1951, The Leather- 


neck, having grown bigger and better like the Corps it serves, is 


SOME PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE LEATHERNECK 


What Is The Leatherneck? 


For 34 years the Magazine of 
the Marines has been issued with- 
out a lapse in publication, It is 
edited and published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Marines, about Ma- 
rines and for Marines, their fam- 
ilies and friends. It is produced 
under the direction of The Leath- 
erneck Association, a self-support- 
ing, non-profit body organized for 
that purpose. The Leatherneck 
Association also edited and pub- 
lished the Guidebook for 
Varines, and during World War 
If distributed more than 1,000,- 
000 copies monthly of pony edi- 
tions of 23 other popular maga- 


new 


zines to troops overseas. 
Why Is It Published? 


The Leatherneck strives to pre- 
sent the full story of Marines and 
their wherever they 
serve. during war and peace. All 


activities 


its articles are designed to be of 
educational or entertainment val- 
ue to Marines. Its staff is made 
of men who know the Corps and 
who spare no effort to supply 
material and pictures that will be 
of interest to all its readers. 


Who Can Get It? 


There is no readership restrie- 
tion on The Leatherneck’s circu- 
lation. It 
rines. former Marines and to all 


is available to all Ma- 


civilians who are interested in the 
activities of the Corps. Subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Leatherneck Magazine, Circula- 
tion Manager. P.O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D.C. 


ee 


How Is It Distributed? 


The Leatherneck is distributed 
to all Marines everywhere and to 
their relatives and friends, by sub- 
scription. It is entered as second- 
class mailing matter, at the Wash- 
ington, D.C., postoffice. To avoid 


loss of copies each subscriber 
should notify The Leatherneck of 
each change of address as soon as 
possible. Be sure to give both 


old and new addresses. 
a 


Where Is It Obtained? 


Single copies are on sale at 
all Marine Exchanges, and at se- 


lected newsstands. A Leatherneck 


circulation representative is sta- 
tioned at each Marine 
He is authorized to take 
your subscription, for your con- 


base or 
camp. 


venience. 
a 


When Does It Appear? 


The Leatherneck’s release date 
is set for the third week of the 
month preceeding the month for 
which it is dated. The mailing 
dates are selected that all readers, 
wherever they are, may receive 
their copies at the same time. 


cr 


You Can Help! 


You can help The Leatherneck 
accomplish its primary purpose. 
If you have ever subscribed to 
The Leatherneck and, through 
change of address, have failed to 
receive your magazine or if you 
are ever on a where The 
Leatherneck is not readily avail- 
able each month... or if any of 
your friends have ever subscribed 
and failed to receive their copies 
of The Leatherneck, please notify 
the magazine’s Washington office 


post 


by mail. 





“Make this Mildness test ™ 
and youll smoke Chesterfields = 
like | do” says - 


* ; 
Open em - Smell em - Smoke em 


Compare Chesterfield with any other cigarette 


Make your next pack Chesterfield...open ' , ee 
it up...smell that milder tobacco aroma- * , . cit 
no other cigarette has it. Smoke Chesterfield qe! 
and prove what every tobacco man knows \t > 
.. toboccos that SMELL MILDER ; Eo anerres 
st — we 


-SMOKE MILDER 





SACK STAGE ALAN LADD AND MONA FREEMAN ENJOYING THEIR CHESTERFIELOS 
| SETWEEN SHOTS WHILE FILMING “BRANDED PARAMOUNT'S NEW TECHNICOLOR 
| paceuc cr anes BOTH ARE STEADY CHESTERFIELD SMOKERS 


Anars Cy ESTERFIELD 


Smeus MILDER - Swoxes MILDER - Wo UwPLeEASANT AFTER-TASTE 





